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CUTEST PEEPLES 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 
On March 27-30 the Board of Direc- 
tors of the new organization met in 
Chicago for major policy planning for 
the coming year. This is a critical 
period for our organization and for 
education. Our board members real- 
ize this, and as proof of their will- 
ingness to do a sincere and conscien- 
tious job, they dug into their own 
pockets to pay expenses to the Chicago 
meeting. The Executive Committees 
of many other organizations met in 


Chicago at the time of the meeting of 


our Board of Directors. Half of the 
time of the four-day conference was 
given to joint meetings of these organi- 
zation leaders.—Ruth Cunningham. 


& 


STUDY OF SAN FRANCISCO ELEMEN- 
TARY CURRICULUM. The Board of 
Education in San Francisco, on the 
recommendation of Superintendent 
Nourse, has authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study the cur- 
riculum in the elementary schools. 
For some time there was an official in 
San Francisco with the title, Director 
of Curriculum. The work of this of- 
ficial consisted chiefly of the study of 
curriculum problems in the secondary 
school. A number of reports on partic- 
ular subjects in the elementary school 
have been made from time to time by 
committees of teachers and principals, 
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but no comprehensive study or report 
has been made in recent years. 

A series of articles has recently been 
published in one of the San Francisco 
newspapers, criticizing the outcome of 
the work of the schools. The demands 
of the armed forces, as well as those of 
the peacetime occupations, have led to 
further questioning concerning the 
curriculum and the teaching in the 
schools. The purpose of the study 
about to be made is to make a com- 
prehensive review of the present con- 
ditions of the community, character 
of the school population, and of the 
teaching in the schools, to determine 
whether suggestions can be made for 
the improvement of the practice in the 
elementary schools. The purpose is 
not either to justify or to deny criti- 
cisms which are made of the schools, 
but to attempt a constructive evalua- 
tion. 

The study is to be made by a joint 
committee composed of three outsiders: 
President Frank W. Thomas, Fresno 
State College; Professor David H. Rus- 
sell, University of California, Berke- 
ley, and Dean Frank M. Freeman, also 
from the University of California, 
chairman of the committee; and three 
principals—Miss Susie J. Convery, Miss 
Aileen McCarthy, and Miss Alice J. 
Walsh. Dr. Lillie Lewin Bowman will 
serve as technical assistant. Experts 
will be called in from time to time to 
assist on the particular problems. It 
is hoped that a report can be made 
by the early summer. 
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A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR BOB- 
BITT.! It is bad publicity, I suspect, 
for an educator to have it said of him 
that there is anything that he does not 
know, or even that there ever was a 
time when there was something that 
he did not know. It is this omnis- 
cience that constitutes one an “au- 
thority.” 

And yet, I prefer Mr. Hobson’s 
method of characterizing my work as 
a process of floundering and groping 
and gradually finding what seems to 
be truth—at least a little—relative to 
some of the foundations of education. 
While the profession is interested nei- 
ther in the things found nor in the 
explorer, yet I am convinced that it 
must travel the same road through 
decades of painful floundering and 
groping, now so evident on every 
hand, as it gradually finds those same 
foundations. Could it learn through 
language, it could greatly shorten the 
long travail and thereby bring ines- 
timable benefits to a generation whose 
future now looks dark indeed. But, 
unfortunately, it cannot learn in such 
easy way. In spite of its childlike 
faith in the power of language, the 
halting advance of its professional un- 
derstanding proves that no one, how- 
ever good his intentions and however 
high his 1.Q., learns fundamentals 
through merely being given them in 
the abstract by means of language. 
As a consequence, it seems that the 
profession, like the individual, and as 
individuals, must travel the long road 
of bafflement and frustration before 
it can understand. Process must be 
commensurate with product. 

I was afraid that Mr. Hobson was 
going to write simply a more extended 


1In this letter Professor Bobbitt comments on 
Cloy S. Hobson’s sketch of his professional ca- 
reer which appeared in the January, 1943, num- 
ber of the Curriculum Journal. 
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Who’s Who sketch with laudation, 
That would have been but to present 
the misleading superficial appearances. 
But actually he got at the essences 
rather than the externals. I wish | 
could read a similar inner history—at 
greater length—of others who have 
been recently grappling with what they 
think to be the fundamental problems 
of the educative process.—Franklin 
Bobbitt. 
& 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION HAS GOALS—A REPLY. I have 
just read Robert Holmes Beck’s article 
on American Progressive Education: 
1875-1930, which appeared in the 
March number of this journal. His 
historical analysis is substantially cor- 
rect with the exception that he omits 
the vitally important influence of the 
Francis W. Parker School in Chicago, 
which was established as the Chicago 
Institute by Colonel Parker and his 
old Chicago Normal School faculty, 
and then was headed by one of Colo- 
nel Parker’s best teachers, Flora J. 
Cooke, until well along in the 1930’s. 
Many of the progressive schools which 
had their origin between 1900 and 
1920 were direct or indirect out- 
growths of the work at the Francis W. 
Parker School. 

Mr. Beck goes far astray, however, 
in connection with the movement dur- 
ing recent years. It does not have a 
creed, but it does have direction. The 
Progressive Education Association has 
published a clear and scholarly state- 
ment of the philosophy of the move- 
ment prepared by Professor Alberty 
of Ohio State University and a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the Board 
of Directors of the association—this 
was published in May, 1941, in the 
magazine, Progressive Education, un- 
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der the title, “Progressive Education: 
Its Philosophy and Challenge.” 

The early child-centered movement 
of the association shifted in the 1930’s 
to include what Colonel Parker and 
John Dewey from the beginning in- 
cluded, but what was less emphasized 
prior to the depression—a strong em- 
phasis on the development of social 
responsibility and the improvement of 
society through this emphasis. 

In my “A Living Philosophy of 
Education” I have further subdivided 
these two aspects of the present move- 
ment into four: (1) the attempt to 
give each child the satisfaction of his 
basic human needs—physical health 
and emotional adjustment (mental 
hygiene plays a very important part 
in the modern progressive school) ; 
(2) development of individual inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and potentialities (this 
is an extension of the creative work 
and opportunity for original thinking 
and research that characterized the 
child-centered school); (3) mastery 
of the useful aspects of the commonly 
used skills and conventions of com- 
munication and calculation; and orien- 
tation (geographical, historical, and 
scientific) in the present world; this 
learning must be functional, in close 
relation to the child’s experience and 
maturity; (4) the development of a 
strong sense of social responsibility 
through democratic classroom proce- 
dures and democratic school adminis- 
tration and through close contact with 
community needs and regional, nation- 
al, and international problems. 

These goals are definite and are, I 
believe, accepted by all leaders in the 
progressive education movement. With 
clear-cut goals generally accepted and 
striven toward, the progressive educa- 
tion movement cannot be said to be 
without direction. The publications 
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of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion give clear evidence that these 
objectives are held and that active 
work is going forward toward achiev- 
ing them.—Carleton Washburne, Win- 
netka Public Schools. 


> 


COLLEGES TO STUDY HOW SCHOOLS 
CAN IMPROVE LIVING. Certain rural 
schools in Kentucky, Florida, and Ver- 
mont have begun practical work to- 
ward obtaining that better-fed, better- 
clad, better-housed postwar America 
to which we all look forward. Day 
by day, along with the three R’s in the 
regular school program, these schools 
are teaching their pupils inexpensive 
ways of improving their own diet, 
clothes, and houses. These experiments 
in applied economics are guided by the 
three state universities and aided by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Now 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges has decided to study these 
schools with a view to making this 
kind of work a standard part of teacher 
training. 

Five colleges in different parts of 
the country, to be selected by the as- 
sociation’s executive committee, will 
do the laboratory work. First, they 
will undertake surveys of the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational needs 
of the communities which they serve 
and in which their students’ practice 
teaching is done. Then they will try 
to determine how the curricula in 
their schools might be better adapted 
to the particular needs they have dis- 
covered. In each of the five colleges 
one faculty member of unquestioned 
leadership and with a sincere interest 
in the curriculum change will be re- 
leased from teaching duties to direct 
the study. In the course of his re- 
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searches, with a view to finding sug- 
gestions for his own work, each di- 
rector will visit the three going experi- 
ments in applied economics. In the 


meantime each of the five college re- 
search units will study the eighty- 
nine special reading books on diet, 
clothes, and houses prepared for the 
three experiments by local teachers. 


% 


THE SCHOOLS SHOULD CULTIVATE 
POSITIVE VIRTUES. The announcement 
from Casablanca that Great Britain 
and the United States are not seeking 
indiscriminate revenge upon the mass 
of the Axis peoples is of special sig- 
nificance to our war-censured schools. 
The greatest hazard of war for the 
schools is not that school buildings 
and equipment may be lacking, nor 
even that there is a shortage of teach- 
ers. The supreme peril is to the ethical 
concepts and values to which Ameri- 
can schools should be irrevocably com- 
mitted. 

The final degradation of education, 
as particularly revealed in Germany 
today, comes with the substitution of 
malice, revenge, hatred, and conceit 
for mercy, tolerance, good will, and 
self-respect. Violent and confused 
rancors, sweeping indictments of en- 
tire races and nations are the charac- 
teristic weapons of dictators. They are 
out of place in the education of young 
people who are to inherit the great 
tasks of peace and reconstruction. 

The soldier in battle may need to be 
motivated by hatred and revenge. If 
so, let the Army conduct that kind 
of training for those who will use it. 
Meanwhile, the schools should take 
full advantage of the war to develop 
in the young such good qualities as 
valor, thrift, industry, and devotion to 
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the common welfare; encourage and 
exemplify high ethical standards; and 
teach a strong and positive love of 
freedom and fair play. Young people 
so educated will contribute most to 
an early victory and to the achieve- 
ment of the free and peaceful world 
for which the war is being fought.— 
William G. Carr, Secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 


° 


CURRICULUM WORKSHOP AT CIN- 
CINNATI. A curriculum workshop on 
Saturday mornings was started by the 
Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, with the opening of the second 
semester. It deals with special prob- 
lems of the curriculum subject fields, 
procedures for the development of 
units, courses of study in elementary 
and secondary school subjects, and the 
preparation of instructional materials 
and thesis projects. Special attention 
is given to meeting the needs of com- 
mittees and individuals at work on 
courses of study and _ instructional 


units. 
% 


MICHIGAN COLLEGES KEEP CON- 
SULTANTS BuSY. Institutions affiliated 
with the Michigan Cooperative Teach- 
er Education Study are making good 
use of available consultants. Prepara- 
tion for their visits is made along three 
lines: first, a committee assumes re- 
sponsibility for planning the schedule 
of the consultant after the needs are 
known; second, committees and indi- 
vidual faculty members formulate clear 
statements regarding the help which 
they desire; third, provision is made 
for meeting with the consultant at 
the close of the day for an evaluation 
of the visit. Among consultants ren- 
dering such services are Dr. Willard 
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Olson, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Fritz Redl, Wayne University; Dr. 
Louis Raths, Ohio State University; 
and Dr. A. N. Zechiel, University of 
Michigan. 


BOOKLET FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT. My Part in This War: 
Helping on the Home Front has been 
issued by the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Hand- 
somely illustrated, in a large, striking 
format, this monograph of eighty 
pages speaks simply and directly to the 
high school student. It explains the 


basic needs and problems of a wartime 
economy—organizing for maximum, 
well-planned production, the fight 
against inflation, rationing, conserva- 
tion, the financing of the war, and the 
contributions of personal economy. 


The relation of all this to democratic 
philosophy is emphasized, and, at every 
step, the individual’s related duty and 
responsibility are shown. Teaching 
aids are included. The monograph 
may be secured from the N.A.S.S.P., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., at twenty-five cents per 
copy, with discounts for quantity or- 
ders. 


TEACHER REPORTS COMMUNITY DE- 
FICIENCIES TO PARENTS. Miss Hay- 
good, a junior high school teacher in 
Lexington, Alabama, has had a class 
continuously for two years. During 
the core period she gives particular 
attention to the study of community 
problems. Her reports for the last 
two years show that the children have 
studied the purity of the water sup- 
ply; the improvement of personal ap- 
pearance; the study of tuberculosis, 
the incidence of which is exceptionally 
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high in the neighborhood; improve- 
ment of homes; why we need to know 
our neighbors (a study of national and 
racial relations). 

The unique feature of Miss Hay- 
good’s work is the report that she sends 
to the parents at the end of a unit. 
This shows not only what the pupils 
have learned and what their needs are, 
but, what is more important, she 
summarizes the local community de- 
ficiencies. For example, the unit on 
water supply shows that, due to the 
seepage from a gas tank, the well at 
Mr. Thompson’s store drew one pint 
of ‘gas with every bucket of water. 
The report on the tuberculosis unit 
showed that thirty of the thirty-eight 
students know someone close to them 
with tuberculosis. She points out that 
tuberculosis may be spread by those 
using the same well, by lack of screen- 
ing, by lack of proper nutrition, etc. 
These statements are given with ref- 
erences to specific conditions in the 
local community. Miss Haygood vis- 
ited the homes of every one of her 
thirty-eight pupils. She had a record 
of conditions in each home; conse- 
quently, she knew the problems of her 
community well. 


% 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CON- 
FERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
The University of Chicago Conference 
on Business Education will not be 
held in the summer of 1943 because 
of war conditions. Participants in 
any of the conferences and members 
of the work committee are urged to 
submit suggestions for emending the 
reports and materials. Suggestions for 
changes in the activities of the con- 
ference and of the work committee 
in the immediate war situation will 
be helpful. But suggestions with re- 
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spect to the basic assumptions and the 
statement of principles concerned with 
the relationships, techniques, and ma- 
terials of business education will be of 
more value in the long run. 


> 


CURRICULUM LABORATORIES MEET 
WAR TRAINING NEEDS. With the as- 
sistance of local school districts and 
the cooperation of industry, the United 
States Office of Education and service 
branches of the United States Army, 
industrial curriculum laboratories of 
the Division of Industrial Education 
of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education continue to prepare in- 
structional materials for war produc- 
tion training. 

Instructional materials for nation- 
wide use in training “Mechanic Learn- 
ers—Radio” and “Junior Repairmen 
Trainees—Radio,” two civil service 
ratings of United States Signal Corps 
personnel, are being prepared at the 
Department’s Field Curriculum Lab- 
oratory, which is located in the Mast- 
baum Vocational School, Philadelphia. 


% 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR GROWTH IN 
ARMED ForRCcES. The War and Navy 
Departments announced that they are 
preparing tests to assess the educational 
growth of military and naval personnel 
during the period of service in the 
armed forces. Results will be certified 
upon request to schools and colleges 
for their evaluation of the educational 
achievement represented by the test 
scores. Proposed by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Advisory Com- 
mittee and endorsed by the American 
Council on Education, the plan has 
been approved by numbers of regional 
and national accrediting associations. 
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It is expected that this testing program 
will help the servicemen, upon return 
to civil life, to obtain academic credit 
for educational growth in service. 
Formal courses of instruction are 
offered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute for use by service per- 
sonnel during off-duty, spare time. 
Over 500 high school, technical, and 
college correspondence courses are 
available from seventy-nine cooperat- 
ing colleges and universities under 
contract with the government. The 
Navy Department is establishing edu- 
cational service centers on major shore 
establishments all over the world where 
formal class instruction will be offered 
to officer and enlisted personnel on a 
voluntary basis. Large numbers will 


see service in foreign countries. Thou- 
sands will receive and apply instruc- 
tion in foreign languages. A compre- 


hensive educational film program, fo- 
rums, discussion groups, lectures, and 
exhibits are offered service personnel. 
The tests to measure this educational 
growth will be administered upon re- 
quest and the results placed on record. 

The examinations staff for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
prepares the examinations. This staff 
is under the general direction of Ralph 
W. Tyler, university examiner Uni- 
versity of Chicago. E. F. Lindquist, 
professor of education State University 
of Iowa, is in direct charge of a spe- 
cial group preparing the tests to de- 
termine general educational develop- 
ment. Administration of this phase 
of the educational program for per- 
sonnel of the armed forces will be in 
the hands of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, which is directed by 
Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, chief, 
Education Branch, Special Service Di- 
vision, War Department. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE A. L. A. ON 
WAR AND POSTWAR PROBLEMS. The 
American Library Association (520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago) is 
concentrating its attention on provid- 
ing aid in selecting needed materials 
on war and postwar problems. The 
Booklist (semimonthly, $3.00 a year) 
selects and describes important books 
and pamphlets on all subjects. Re- 
cently it has included many lists of 
war-related materials. It has issued 
many special supplements: “Physical 
Fitness,” February 1, 1943; “United 
States Government Publications and 
the War,” December 15, 1942 (single 
copies separately, twenty-five cents). 

The A. L. A. Bulletin, October-De- 
cember, 1942, had three supplements 
introducing books on war and post- 
war issues. These were called “This 
Is Our War,” ““America’s Future,” and 
“The World Tomorrow.” The Jan- 
uary and February, 1943, issues listed 
sources of free and inexpensive war 
material—pamphlets, kits, films, re- 
cordings, posters, radio scripts, etc. 
Membership in the associations brings 
the A. L. A. Bulletin. Occasional spe- 
cial lists are published by A. L. A. 
“Mobilizing Our Brain Power,” a brief, 
attractive list of books and pamphlets 
on war and postwar issues, is available 
as follows: 100 copies, 50 cents; 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000, $14.00. 


> 


NEW TOOLS FOR LEARNING. The 
Public Affairs Committee, the New 
York University Film Library and Re- 
cordings Division, and the University 
of Chicago Round Table are offering 
coordinated programs of films, record- 
ings, radio transcripts, and pamphlets 
on current problems vital to every citi- 
zen, and especially useful to teachers 
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and discussion group leaders. A clas- 
sified catalog of these materials will 
be mailed free on request. Marion 


Humble, formerly of the Public Af- 
fairs Committee staff, will direct the 
work of the new organization: New 
Tools for Learning, 7 West Sixteenth 
Street, New York City. 


& 


CONFERENCE ON WARTIME EDUCA- 
TION. “Education in Wartime” will 
be the theme of the regional Progres- 
sive Education Conference which will 
be held in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
under the sponsorship of the local 
public and private schools, on Satur- 
day, April 17. Mr. Maynard W. Linn, 
superintendent of schools, and Mrs. 
Franklin E. Parker, Jr., are co-chair- 
men of the conference. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and parents from Con- 
necticut and New York State are in- 
vited to attend the sessions. 


& 


° 


Victory corps courses. Thirty- 
eight courses are being given to the 
students of Greenwich (Conn.) High 
School during a special Victory Corps 
period which is scheduled each day in 
the school program. Andrew Bella 
is principal of the high school. Clar- 
ence Schwager is director of the Vic- 
tory Corps courses which include 
swimming instruction, meteorology, 
marksmanship, first aid, home ties, 
gardening, photography, group leader- 
ship, Red Cross surgical dressings, and 
navigation. No school credit is al- 
lowed for the courses, which are elect- 
ed by students, but Victory Corps in- 
signia will be awarded to those who 
complete the work satisfactorily. 


% 


THE CURRENT ISSUE OF BUILDING 
AMERICA. Postwar planning for the 
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world in general and for America 
in particular is the knotty problem 
tackled by Building America in its 
current issue, “Planning for the Post- 
war World.” The most important 
plans so far suggested for postwar 
living are summarized; conflicting 
points of view on the leading issues 
are briefly reviewed; difficult and 
often complex questions that must 
be solved—such as those dealing with 
colonies, trade, taxes, boundaries, etc. 
—are clearly stated. The Atlantic 
Charter, the United Nations Declara- 
tion, Lend-Lease, and their relation to 
global peace as well as to global war 
are discussed. While this particular 
subject might seem difficult to illus- 
trate, the editors have succeeded in 
assembling pictures, maps, charts, and 
cartoons that lend graphic interest to 
the text and make it easy to visualize 
and remember important points. In- 
dividual copies may be obtained at 
thirty cents each from Building Amer- 
ica, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New 
York, New York. 


ts 


A BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS, “To- 
ward Democratic Living at School” 
is a new pamphlet issued by the Child- 
hood Education Association, which 
contains suggestions for putting into 
practice a resolution of the association 
that “‘a democratic way of living of- 
fers the best opportunity for human 
development that the world knows at 
present.” Many illustrations of dem- 
ocratic living were collected from all 
parts of the country. After these were 
evaluated, they were used as source 
material by the four contributors. 
Copies of the thirty-two-page bulletin 
may be secured for thirty-five cents 
from the Association for Childhood 
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Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


% 


WARTIME RECREATION TRAINING. 
Massachusetts State College is offering 
three one-week courses in recreational 
leadership in March, April, and May. 
These short courses are designed to ac- 
quaint community leaders with essen- 
tial information and techniques for 
vital wartime responsibilities. The 
March session emphasized community 
recreation. The session beginning 
May 24 will concentrate on outdoor 
recreation and wartime camps. For 
information, write to the Director of 
Courses, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 


% 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM. The 
Food Distribution Administration has 
inaugurated a new program of supply- 
ing food to school lunchrooms. Any 
school operated on a nonprofit basis 
may participate in this program. 
Sponsors may be either school depart- 
ments, systems, or boards; child wel- 
fare centers; or service organizations, 
such as Parent-Teacher Associations, 
American Legion Posts, Rotary Clubs, 
or other similar organizations. 

The following are the steps to take 
in securing a program: (1) The spon- 
sor makes application for the program. 
If it is approved, an agreement is 
signed. (2) The Administration pro- 
vides the sponsor with a “School Lunch 
Foods List” which specifies the com- 
modities which may be purchased un- 
der the program. (3) The sponsor 
buys commodities on the list from 
local farmers, wholesalers or retailers. 
(4) At the end of the month, the 
sponsor submits invoice of purchases, 
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and report of operations. (5) The 
claim is paid by check within a few 
days of its receipt by the administra- 
tion. Application for the program 
should be made in writing to the State 
Supervisor of the Food Distribution 
Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


+ 


AID TO SCHOOLS IN PREINDUCTION 
TRAINING PROGRAM. The Army needs 
men who have a knowledge of elec- 
tricity, machines, shopwork, radio, 
automotive mechanics, clerical prac- 
tices, radio code or similar training 
in fundamentals if they are to be weld- 
ed rapidly and efficiently into the kind 
of complex, integrated fighting force 
demanded by total warfare. The Ci- 
vilian Preinductions Training Branch, 
Headquarters, Services of Supply, has 
been established by the War Depart- 
ment to aid schools, colleges, and other 
civilian training agencies in planning 
educational programs that will provide 
prospective inductees with training es- 
sential for specialization in the Army. 
Teaching guides for recommended pro- 
grams in preinduction training have 
already been published. Publishers are 
cooperating in the program by pre- 
paring textbooks intended for use in 
preinduction training courses. 


¢ 


BRIEF ITEMS. Herbert B. Bruner 
recently addressed the Institute on the 
Exceptional Child, which is held an- 
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nually under the auspices of the Child 
Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania. * * * Claude 
M. Dillinger, former supervisor of 
curriculum research, Missouri State 
Department of Education, has joined 
the faculty of State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri. * * * C. Gilbert 
Wren of the University of Minnesota 
is a lieutenant in the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel in the Navy Department. * * * 
John B. Whitelaw is in Washington 
as training adviser in the Personnel 
Division of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. He was formerly general su- 
pervisor in the Newton, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools. * * * C. O. Arndt, 
specialist in Far Eastern education, 
has prepared an annotated list of units, 
courses of study, and other curricular 
material dealing with the Far East 
which is available by writing to the 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. * * * The Decem- 
ber, 1942, number of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education describes a cur- 
riculum-study project developed by 
the rural teachers of Portage County 
for the school year of 1941-1942. 
* * * The Research Division of the 
National Education Association reports 
that enrollment in teachers colleges 
has declined thirty-four per cent since 
December, 1940. * * * Hereafter the 
sale of the yearbooks of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
will be handled by the Department of 
Education of the University of Chi- 
cago. Nelson B. Henry is the secre- 
tary of the society. 
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ALBANY, GEORGIA. During the past 
ten years in the Albany schools em- 
phasis has been shifted gradually more 
and more to the practical in subject 
matter. The approach has been made 
also more and more in terms of life 
today. Now we frankly state it to 
be our objective to prepare each pupil 
upon graduation for one of two things: 
college or a definite job. 

Some progress, it appears, has been 
made toward realization of this ob- 
jective, since out of a class of 146 
seniors 100 will definitely be prepared 
for a job upon graduation in June. 
Most of the other forty-six will go to 
college. This has been made possible 
by reason of the streamlining made 
necessary to meet war needs. For ex- 
ample, seniors have been allowed to 
drop certain more or less cultural sub- 
jects and take specialized trade train- 
ing classes instead, full credit being 
allowed on these new classes. 

The present emergency and govern- 
ment support are making it possible 
for us to do some things which we 
have long wanted to do, but could not 
do for lack of funds. We feel that 
when a farm boy learns in high school 
how to repair his father’s tractor that 
we are beginning to make connection 
between education and life.—J. O. Al- 
len, Superintendent. 


& 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXIco. The 
Albuquerque public schools have had 


Curriculum Development 
in Local School Systems 
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a continuous program of curriculum 
development at all levels over a period 
of years. Teachers, principals, and 
supervisors have worked out a philoso- 
phy of education which has been the 
basis for curriculum changes. This 
year, due to the war emergency, time 
has been devoted to stamps and bond 
sales, scrap drives, Red Cross activities, 
and the Victory Corps program. 

More emphasis in our social studies 
program is placed on the peoples of 
the United Nations and those of the 
Latin-American countries. This em- 
phasis has brought about more map 
study and greater interest in current 
geography and current events. Al- 
buquerque is a demonstration center 
for the inter-American project spon- 
sored by the United States Office of 
Education. Teachers throughout the 
system are working on the allocation 
of inter-American materials at various 
grade levels. They are also writing 
both source and teaching units in the 
social studies and foreign language 
fields. 

Aeronautical, military, and naval 
influences are giving impetus to the 
programs in health and nutrition, 
physical education, mathematics, and 
science. The machine shop has been 
enlarged during the last two years to 
include aeronautics and its related 
work. The entire school program is 
meeting the demands of the present 
emergency by stressing problems of 
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consumer education and conservation 
of both foods and materials. 

The tool subjects, reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling are receiving great- 
er recognition with increased devotion 
of time to drill with understanding 
to fit the needs of our various groups. 

A core program which acts as a 
transitional link between the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools has been 
developed during the past year in the 
seventh grade. 

A progressive education conference, 
a two weeks’ workshop in connection 
with the University of New Mexico, 
group meetings and demonstrations 
have all contributed to teacher growth 
and development during the past year. 
—Erna L. Schroeder, Elementary Su- 
pervisor, and Eleanor A. Mazurek, Co- 


ordinator. 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS. We are just 
now engaged in a cooperative pro- 
gram in building our language arts 
course of study in the elementary 


schools. We purchased material for 
use of the teachers in eleven grade 
buildings and organized grade com- 
mittees with a steering committee for 
each. Each committee is organizing 
an outline summary of objectives and 
procedures for putting the objectives 
into practice in reading, oral English, 
written English, writing, and spelling. 
This work is being carried on in kin- 
dergarten and through grades one to 
six. The language arts objectives and 
procedures will be integrated with our 
unit work in science and in the social 
studies —R. C. Woodard, Elementary 


Supervisor. 
eo 


LEOMINSTER, MASSACHUSETTS. Be- 
cause of the frequent interruptions 
past, present, and future, due to our 
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teachers assisting in the selective serv- 
ice registrations, rationing program, 
and the dissemination of information 
with regard to income tax returns, we 
have stressed as never before the em- 
phasis on essentials in our teaching 
from grade one through the high 
school. 

In the senior high school we are 
running a full-time course in aero- 
nautics taught not by one instructor, 
but by four, each one as near a spe- 
cialist in his field as we could obtain. 
Our school committee sent one of 
these instructors to Harvard Univer- 
sity last summer in order to make him 
more proficient in aerodynamics. Our 
committee paid the entire expense at 
Harvard. 

Our senior high school courses in 
mathematics have been revised, stress- 
ing minimum essentials and in line 
with army specifications. Our course 
in physics has also been trimmed of 
less important items with emphasis on 
the needs of men who are entering the 
armed forces. Our senior high school 
geography courses are giving more 
time and emphasis to the subject of 
weather. 

In the senior high school we have 
increased by about four times the time 
allowed for physical education. This 
course is a strenuous one and is called 
by the boys “commando training.” In 
the spring we expect to place around 
our athletic field walls, hurdles, 
ditches, and other paraphernalia to in- 
tensify this program. 

Following this lead our junior high 
school mathematics and science courses 
are arranged to tie in as closely as 
possible. 

We are stressing the practice of 
democratic ideals from grade one 
through grade twelve. We carry this 
program faithfully into superintend- 
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ent-teacher, teacher-pupil, and teacher- 
parent relationships. 

Finally our teachers are about to 
take refresher courses in mathematics 
in order to offset an anticipated teacher 
shortage in this field. A _ refresher 
course in physics may be added later. 
—William B. Appleton, Superintend- 
ent. 
¢ 


LocKPORT, NEW YORK. Beginning 
with the fall term in 1942, new social 
studies in seventh and tenth grade 
courses and new academic mechanical 
drawing, metal and machine shop 
courses were begun in the Lockport 
public schools. Teacher committees 
followed the recommendations out- 
lined by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. Necessary adapta- 
tion was made and such other materials 
were included as local conditions and 
the trend of the times require for 
pupil needs. 

The social studies courses in eighth 
and eleventh grades are being revised 
this year. These courses are to be 
built around the democratic theme and 
much of the material is to be tested 
in actual classroom situations. 

Expansion of the war industries 
training program has enlarged the 
existing facilities and has initiated 
course of study revision in all indus- 
trial and technical subjects. 


Like other school systems, we are 


emphasizing health and physical fit- 
ness, and are re-evaluating our present 
program to cooperate more directly 
with the war effort.—Kenneth A. Full- 
er, Curriculum Coordinator. 


& 


MAMARONECK, NEW yorK. The 
old-line history courses in senior high 
school are rapidly undergoing a change. 
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Under the old arrangement students 
were required to take American his- 
tory, but could earn credit for it only 
in the twelfth year. Those who left 
school before the twelfth year were 
not taught American history on the 
high school level. Our plan now re- 
quires every student in the tenth year 
to pursue a course in world history; 
in the eleventh year, American his- 
tory; and in the twelfth year, prob- 
lems and policies of government. 

In our junior high school we have 
been experimenting with an integrated 
program in the seventh grade for so- 
cial studies and English. This work 
is carried on throughout three periods 
of the day under the direction of one 
classroom teacher. 

The physical education and hygiene 
program of all of our schools has been 
stepped up to a war pace. The activi- 
ties and skills taught have a definite 
bearing toward morale and physique 
building. 

Our music education program in all 
of the schools has been on a war tempo 
since the beginning of the school year. 
The various school organizations have 
participated in all of the patriotic ral- 
lies, draftee departures, bond and stamp 
campaigns, and War Council activi- 
ties. This work has been carried 
through from the kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade. 

In the senior high school preflight 
and navigation courses are taught as 
regular subjects. Additional mathe- 
matics and physics courses have also 
been added. 

In the elementary schools the teach- 
ers are completing a study of our offer- 
ings in English, mathematics, and sci- 
ence, and will submit a plan for re- 
vision beginning in September, 1943. 

A remedial reading program has 
been inaugurated in our elementary 
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schools with special teachers. It is 
our hope that we may change the 
emphasis of this course from remedial 
to preventive activities. 

In home economics in the junior and 
senior high schools much stress has 
been laid upon nutrition, home nurs- 
ing, and management as well as child 
care. 

These changes in curriculum have 
all been inaugurated during this school 
year; it is therefore impossible for 
us to evaluate them entirely at the 
present time.—T. James Ahern, Super- 
intendent. 

Cy 


OI CITY, PENNSYLVANIA. Curric- 


ulum changes in the Oil City Senior 
High School for the 1942-43 school 
year are as follows: 

1. Two preflight aeronautics classes 
with an enrollment of sixty pupils 


were started at the beginning of school 
in September. No prerequisites have 
been set up for these classes for the 
first year of their operation. It is 
quite likely that a prerequisite for 
one of them in 1943-44 will be two 
years of high school mathematics and 
one year of physics. 

2. A class in preaviation mathemat- 
ics for pupils who have had only one 
year of high school mathematics was 
started with the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester. 

3. Two preinduction courses were 
also started at this time. Due to the 
impossibility of finding teachers avail- 
able to teach them during the regular 
school day, these classes are being held 
after school. Fundamentals of elec- 
tricity class meets daily for one pe- 
riod, and the fundamentals of automo- 
tive mechanics meets daily for two 
periods. Pupils who are enrolled in 
these classes have generally continued 
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with their previously scheduled load. 
—Vaughn R. DeLong, Superintendent. 


& 


OswEGO, NEW yorK. The follow- 
ing changes have been made in the 
social studies for secondary grades. A 
comprehensive course entitled “‘Com- 
munity Life” has been inaugurated in 
grade 7 with the objective of pro- 
moting good citizenship by develop- 
ing an understanding of the functions 
of the community and of the state. 
General topics include: relationship be- 
tween pupil and school and family; 
the community—its history, people, 
government—making a living therein; 
the state, its natural environment, his- 
torical background, people, govern- 
ment—making a living therein. The 
revised program in grade 8 will emerge 
as “Our American Heritage.” The 
ninth course will be entitled “Our 
Economic World.” American history 
in grade 12 has been adjusted to a 
more functional purpose, the one year 
having been expanded to one and a 
half years. General subjects cov- 
ered are “American Institutions” and 
“Problems of Democracy.” 

The integration of pertinent avia- 
tion material into existing courses, on 
both the elementary and secondary 
levels, is under way. The objective 
is not aviation in the vocational sense, 
but rather the development of atti- 
tudes, interests, and broad understand- 
ings. The aims are: (1) To develop 
an awareness of the social, economic, 
and political impacts of air power; an 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween aviation and other curriculum 
subjects; an understanding of and re- 
spect for the historical development, 
present significance, and future possi- 
bilities of aviation, and of the voca- 
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tional opportunities therein; a practical 
knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of aeronautics. (2) To assist 
pupils in developing a vocabulary of 
aviation and in recognizing various 
types of planes. (3) To train pupils 
to think geographically in a global 
sense. (4) To increase knowledge 
about and interest in aviation through 
experimentation and constructional ac- 
tivities with tools and materials.— 
Charles E. Riley, Superintendent. 
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PoLK COUNTY, FLORIDA. Recent 
months have seen several distinct cur- 
riculum developments in the Polk 
County schools. In the primary grades 
a junior primary group has been in- 
stituted. When a child enters school, 
he is classified as junior primary and 
is given a program of reading readi- 
ness activities of sufficient length to 
insure the development of proper read- 
ing habits. The readiness period varies 
in length for different pupils according 
to their maturity from a few weeks to 
the entire year. At the end of the first 
year pupils are assigned to the first 
grade or to the second grade. 

A second curriculum development 
in the elementary field has been the 
introduction of conversational Spanish 
in the third through the sixth grades. 
In subsequent years the use of Spanish 
will be extended through the junior 
high school. The purpose of introduc- 
ing Spanish in the elementary grades 
has been to develop interest in and 
understanding of our Western Hemi- 
sphere neighbors and our common 
needs. The second purpose has been 
the gradual, continuous acquiring of 
familiarity with a foreign language. 
The approach has been informal and 
conversational with little emphasis on 
reading and writing. The program, 
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now in its second year, has met enthu- 
siastic pupil response. 

During the spring and summer 
months, special committees appointed 
by the County-Wide Curriculum 
Committee prepared teaching guides 
or suggested aids in four areas in 
which teachers had requested study: 
arithmetic, conversational Spanish, in- 
dustrial arts, and calisthenics. These 
four guides were presented to the 
teachers during the four-day Teachers’ 
Conference for Curriculum Planning, 
with which the school term opened in 
September. 

In response to wartime needs of jun- 
iors and seniors many new courses are 
being offered. Mathematics Essentials 
is required of all seniors. Physics and 
five preinduction courses are offered 
in senior high schools, and the physical 
education program throughout the 
school has been greatly extended in 
time and variety of activities.—F. E. 
Brigham, Superintendent. 


es 


SALINA, KANSAS. Last year the ele- 
mentary schools made an _ intensive 
study of reading. Through their spe- 
cial efforts a very definite improve- 
ment in vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion was shown by objective testing. 

During the present school year the 
elementary schools have been giving 
particular emphasis to the improvement 
of understanding and skill in arith- 
metic. It was necessary to revise the 
work in writing because of the intro- 
duction of the new state writing book. 
The interest of the teachers is now 
extending to a study of geography as 
it is now taught in the fourth and 
fifth grades. 

Curriculum improvement in the 
high school has been in the preprepara- 
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tion of high school youth for work in 
industry, defense work, and war. The 
eighth semester in mathematics has 
been added; a laboratory technicians 
course introduced; a first-aid unit 
qualifying for a Red Cross certificate 
is included in biology; mechanical 
drawing is giving more emphasis to 
relations in defense construction; metal 
shop is extended to include acetylene 
welding, electric welding, metal lathe, 
sheet metal, auto mechanics, elemen- 
tary electricity, radio code. Physical 
conditioning is required of all junior 
and senior boys. The usual funda- 
mental subjects are required for grad- 
uation. Period of training is intensive, 
but not shortened.—W. W. Waring, 
Acting Superintendent. 


¢ 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA. During 


the past year and a half three com- 


mittees have been formed that influ- 
ence curriculum development directly 
or indirectly in the San Mateo elemen- 
tary schools. They are (1) Teachers’ 
Committee, (2) Parents’ Committee, 
(3) Pupils’ Committee. Each com- 
mittee meets at least once a month 
with the superintendent of schools. 

The Teachers’ Committee is com- 
posed of one representative from each 
of the eight elementary schools. The 
committee personnel also represents all 
eight grades, one first grade teacher, 
one second, etc. The committee has 
recently effected a revision of the re- 
port cards. Under consideration now 
are: (1) manuscript writing in the 
primary grades and (2) revision of the 
social studies program to include global 
geography and its significance. 

The Parents’ Committee consists of 
a representative from each elementary 
school. This representative is the pres- 
ident of the school Parent-Teacher As- 
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sociation or her appointee. When the 
Teachers’ Committee was studying 
new report cards, their findings were 
examined by the Parents’ Committee 
and many helpful suggestions were 
made. The committee members, being 
familiar with the ideas included in the 
new cards, were able to help interpret 
them to other parents before the cards 
were distributed to the pupils. This 
committee is now studying juvenile 
delinquency and its causes. 

The student body president of each 
school is a member of the - Pupils’ 
Committee. This group studies pupil 
control and government. During the 
year they visit the various schools, 
attend assemblies, and discuss the mer- 
its of the different student body or- 
ganizations. Recently this commit- 
tee originated a plan for stimulating 
the sale of war bonds and stamps in 
the schools. A contest was conducted 
in the various buildings under the aus- 
pices of the committee for obtaining 
a design that could be used on a banner 
to be presented to the school that had 
the highest percentage of stamp and 
bond sales. The percentages are fig- 
ured each month by members of the 
committee and the banner is awarded 
for the greatest participation. This 
banner, constructed by pupils in an 
eighth grade sewing class, flies from 
the school flag staff beneath the Stars 
and Stripes. When report cards were 
being studied, this committee made 
suggéstions and assisted the teachers in 
explaining the values of the new cards 
to other pupils—A. T. Horrall, Su- 


perintendent. 
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ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. Curricular 
changes this year at the technical high 
school have all been inspired by the 
war. The demand for basic technical 
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training before induction into the mili- 
tary service and the demands of indus- 
try for skilled workers are the reasons 
for addition of certain courses. 

Fundamentals of machines and fun- 
damentals of electricity (for boys who 
have not had physics), fundamentals 
of radio (for boys who have), and 
fundamentals of shopwork (for a few 
of our boys who had had no shop 
courses) were added the second se- 
mester at the request of the War De- 
partment, and follow outlines prepared 
by that department. 

A course in preflight training was 
started last September. We are also 
one of thirteen schools in Minnesota 
participating in an experimental course 
in glider construction. The group of 
boys enrolled in this class expect to 
build a glider during the course of 
the year. Another group is studying 
radio code. The courses in automo- 
tive mechanics were modified some- 
what to meet War Department recom- 
mendations. 

For those boys who have had little 
or no mathematics in high school, a 
class in the basic review of that sub- 
ject was organized. At the request 
of a small group of senior boys, a 
course dealing with mathematics topics 
beyond the ordinary high school level 
was also arranged. 

A class in aircraft sheet metal for 
girls, meeting three hours per day in 
the late afternoon, has been organized 
for senior girls who are interested in 
securing employment in war produc- 
tion industry. 

Practically all seniors are carrying 
a heavier load than usual_—H. B. 
Gough, Superintendent. 


e 


ToRRINGTON, CONNECTICUT. Since 
September, 1941, the Torrington pub- 
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lic schools have been working on the 
readjustment of their secondary school 
curriculum as well as the reading pro- 
gram in the elementary schools. Both 
changes were planned during the school 
year, 1941-42, and became effective 
in September, 1942. At the present 
time a committee of elementary peo- 
ple is working on a revision of the 
social studies curriculum. In spite of 
the efforts made to bring some new 
thought into our course content, we 
now find that the demands of war- 
time leave us somewhat behind de- 
velopment so we have met that prob- 
lem by the introduction of global war 
in its various aspects into every high 
school subject-matter program, and 
we feel that we are, in this way, meet- 
ing the challenge of total war.—John 
F. Murphy, Superintendent of Schools. 
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VICKSBURG, MIssissipP1. We have 
made some modifications in our course 
of study to take care of wartime 
needs. We are teaching a regular 
course in aeronautics the second se- 
mester, and we are emphasizing math- 
ematics and all of the sciences as much 
as possible. We also have a regularly 
organized Victory Corps, in which we 
are giving junior and senior boys a 
strenuous course in physical education, 
including the regular Army setting- 
up exercises. We have an obstacle 
course consisting of various hurdles, 
such as chinning bars, seven and one- 
half-foot wall, etc. In addition to 


the above we have about thirty-five 
or forty pupils—boys and girls—who 
are taking afterschool courses in weld- 
ing, airplane riveting, and machine 
shop work.—H. V. Cooper, Superin- 
tendent. 


In-Service Education of 
Teachers in Wartime 


By HEROLD C. HUNT, Superintendent 


of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


UST AS THE IMPACT of the war is 

being felt in every walk and corner 
of American life so is its seriousness 
reflected in every area of education 
today. While the adaptations to war- 
time needs are not felt so keenly on 
the elementary level, certain emphases 
have everywhere become evident. 
These are exemplified in programs 
which stress the promotion of health, 
the provision of opportunities for 
community service, new interest in 
geography and additional attention to 
the ideals of freedom and equality for 
which we are fighting. These areas 
are stressed, but at the same time at- 
tention is directed most forcefully to 
the laying of foundational skills and 
habits and to the maintenance of a 
feeling of security, calmness, and well- 
being. On the secondary school level 
the big changes have come through 
introduction of new courses and com- 
plete revision of old ones. Preinduc- 
tion courses in radio, machines, auto- 
motive mechanics; additional courses 
in mathematics and science; new em- 
phasis on physical fitness, on conser- 
vation, and on experiences leading to 
occupational competence now charac- 
terize the high school program. 

In keeping up with these new and 
varied wartime demands the school ad- 
ministrator faces further an additional 
problem, for he is at once confronted 
with the limitations of his staff to 
assist in the making, inaugurating, and 
carrying out of the required changes. 
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Conversion of many teachers must be 
directed from fields of declining inter- 
est during this emergency period to 
fields in which the felt pressure of 
critical days is resulting in increased 
enrollments and, consequently, the 
need for additional teaching personnel. 
Likewise the school administrator is 
faced with the steadily mounting prob- 
lem of teacher turnover. Lucrative 
offers of work in war industries are 
proving too tempting to be rejected in 
many instances and war plants now 
number many erstwhile teachers among 
their employees. An additional num- 
ber from every school system are to 
be found further in active service with 
the armed forces. Teaching staffs are 
indeed less stable than at any time 
within the memory of today’s school 
administrators. An appalling number 
of vacancies have occurred, many of 
which it has not been possible to fill. 
And at the same time many who have 
been elected to teaching posts are in- 
dividuals recalled to service after long 
absences. Re-education of these teach- 
ers is vitally important to assure some 
measure of success for the school’s 
wartime program. Not to be over- 
looked, too, is the changing emotional 
character of the continuing staff. The 
trials of war leave their mark upon 
many and teachers are no farther re- 
moved from casualty lists than are 
other citizens. 

Clearly a program of in-service edu- 
cation, and a strong one, is impera- 
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tive—more imperative perhaps than 
ever before—to overcome the limita- 
tions and the obstacles. New points 
of view must be instilled, old patterns 
made more meaningful; new capabili- 
ties must be found and put into ac- 
tion, old calmness and assurance 
strengthened; new vitality must be im- 
parted, old courage and determination 
brought to the fore. In-service edu- 
cation reaches prime importance in the 
administrative program today in order 
to maintain a well-qualified, capable, 
and professional staff. 

But how is this to be accomplished? 
First, let us define our term. In- 
service education today is justly inter- 
preted broadly to include all tech- 
niques and devices and activities of 
school life and daily community living 
which will stimulate thinking of 
teachers and create an awareness 
among them of the crucial issues with 
which they are confronted; those tech- 
niques and devices which will assure 
determination among teachers to take 
positive action in solving the problems 
that they meet daily. 

Those who have effected democratic 
administrative organizations believe, 
and logically, that following the dem- 
Ocratic pattern, in peace or in war, is 
the most effective way to meet in- 
service training needs. Participation 
in the administration continues to be 
a certain means of assuring the ac- 
quaintance of the personnel with the 
changing program and the changing 
requirements of the times. Participa- 
tion of itself means awareness and 
only through individual awareness of 
current conditions, needs, and demands 
can classroom programs be made suc- 
cessful in meeting these situations. 
Following democratic practices is in- 
deed the most effective in-service 
training technique that school admin- 
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istrators can put and continue in op- 
eration. 

Cooperative planning for determain- 
ing curriculum and administrative 
adaptations, their introduction and 
evaluation will assure maximum ef- 
fectiveness in meeting needs. The par- 
ticipation of many minds brings about 
the inclusion of all aspects of a prob- 
lem, and the different points of view 
represented assure adequate coverage. 
Likewise does cooperative endeavor 
provide its own essential interpreta- 
tion so that those concerned with the 
program are at once capable of put- 
ting it into operation because of a 
knowledge of its purpose and objec- 
tives. Determination of necessary 
adaptations through the participation 
of those whose responsibility it will 
be to follow out the recommendations 
assures the essential nature and the ef- 
fectiveness of the proposals, both in 
their initiation and in their follow- 
through. 

The committee technique for cur- 
riculum revision likewise serves not 
only to bring about the necessary 
course of study changes, but provides 
as well effective educational experi- 
ence for the participating teachers. 
Determination of adaptations of other 
educational procedures through group 
conferences also affords professional 
stimulation and keener awareness on 
the part of the group membership. 

Advisory boards on grade and sub- 
ject-matter levels serve the dual pur- 
pose of determining policy for the ac- 
tivity of the group and challenging 
the thinking of both the board itself 
and those to whom the board’s recom- 
mendations are presented. A council 
of teachers conversant with the actual 
problems confronting their associates 
in similar situations may well stimu- 
late the thinking of an entire group, 
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in working out solutions to the prob- 
lems, to a far greater extent than 
do recommendations imported from 
sources differing in some measure from 
those in which these particular teach- 
ers are working. 

In these critical days, which are be- 
set with difficulties of transportation 
and heavier-than-usual schedules, econ- 
omy of time is of prime importance. 
Even so the professional advantages to 
be gained from stimulating faculty 
meetings outweigh the restrictions im- 
posed by the war. School systems 
which have been in the habit of con- 
ducting for their staffs at regular in- 
tervals professional meetings, insti- 
tutes, lectures and the like, in cen- 
trally located places, should consider 
the overcoming of the difficulties of 
transportation and crowded schedules 
through wider use of the radio. By 
means of the technique of “Faculty 
Meetings of the Air” school staffs as- 
sembled in the individual buildings of 
a school system, or of an entire area 
when such can be arranged, listen in 
to specially prepared broadcasts by 
members of the administrative and 
teaching staffs, guest speakers, pupils, 
parents, or any combination through 
which important presentations may be 
made to the entire staff. Following 
the broadcast, which may well run for 
a half-hour period, the individual fac- 
ulties continue the discussion in its 
relation to their own interests and 
needs. Gathered in their respective 
schools, groups of teachers are more 
willing to discuss the issues raised in a 
radio program in the light of the im- 
plications for that particular building 
unit. 

Techniques that present new chal- 
lenges to teachers are also effective in- 
service educational experiences. In this 
category may be listed the simple 
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change of scene provided by assign- 
ment to a different building. In many 
school systems, particularly those in 
cities paying the more attractive sal- 
aries, local tenure and building tenure 
are synonymous—or practically so. 
Even the superior, ultra-progressive 
teacher is apt to permit a letdown of 
exertion creep into the classroom per- 
formance after a number of years at 
the same post. Having run through 
a wide variety of individual differences, 
new pupils may with little difficulty 
be likened to former ones and the ne- 
cessity for providing ever new and 
fresh experiences may seem to become 
less and less urgent. A new building, 
a different group of associates, a par- 
ent body representing a strange va- 
riety of interests, to say nothing of 
unfamiliar faces and unanticipated 
mannerisms, will generally provide a 
challenge that will result in improved 
teaching and, actually, professional ad- 
vancement. This technique, simple 
in operation, is welcomed, once it has 
been tried, by teachers and adminis- 
trators alike. The occasional unsatis- 
factory new assignment may be ad- 
justed by reassignment or return to 
former position. Even when this lat- 
ter alternative must be adopted, how- 
ever, stimulation and challenge are 
usually imparted to the teacher by the 
very fact of the consideration and the 
necessity for the change. 

Sponsorship by a school system of 
lectures, series of lectures, forums, 
panel discussions, and other such meet- 
ings serves likewise to stimulate the 
thinking of the staff. Topics for these 
lectures and discussions may be edu- 
cational, inspirational, or of other cur- 
rent interest. The mere fact of their 
presentation and of teacher attendance 
at them is thought-provoking. 
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Supervision has long been carried 
on as a means of in-service education 
of teachers. Visits of supervisors to 
classrooms generally serve to spur ef- 
fort and create better teaching situa- 
tions. Supervisory practice which is, 
however, largely in the nature of a rat- 
ing of a teacher or of classroom per- 
formance is not nearly so effective in 
bringing about continued improvement 
as is that supervision which may best 
be described as a “working together” 
or a “joint planning experience” be- 
tween teacher and supervisor. The 
supervisor who observed a classroom 
teacher to note needs and then takes 
up with the teacher the next steps and 
the ultimate satisfaction of those needs 
—that supervisor is providing actual 
in-service training for the teachers ob- 
served. 

Supervisors through their various 
contacts are familiar with a wide va- 
riety of useful and helpful materials, 
most of which will be extremely val- 
uable to the teacher in carrying out 
classroom plans and experiences. From 
this knowledge and familiarity is it 
possible for the supervisor to place in 
the hands of teachers selected anno- 
tated bibliographies from which may 
be chosen the most effective teaching 
aids. 

Under the direction of supervisors, 
further, with the cooperation and as- 
sistance of members of the school staff, 
can professional libraries be built, mak- 
ing immediately and readily available 
to the entire personnel outstanding 
professional books and other worth- 
while literature. In a similar way 
curriculum libraries and laboratories 
may be assembled, in which interested 
teachers may utilize course of study 
materials from a variety of school sys- 
tems, many of which will offer valu- 
able suggestions for adapting curric- 
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ulums in use or building new ones. 
Professional publications prepared un- 
der the direction of the administrative 
and supervisory staff, with cooperation 
and participation of teachers, may be 
designed to meet particular needs that 
have been recognized or as a means of 
imparting new or unusual professional 
information. Availability of all of 
these materials through distribution to 
the entire staff, or circulation in the 
case of single copies or a limited sup- 
ply, is a most effective supervisory 
technique. 

A still further means of strengthen- 
ing in teachers the ability to meet 
successfully any situations arising in 
their classrooms as a result of critical 
times is through encouragement of 
participation in community life. To 
the extent that such participation 
serves to stabilize teachers and impart 
a feeling of satisfaction in their share 
in the war effort, may it be consid- 
ered a form of in-service training and 
as such may it be advocated by school 
administrators. Community contacts 
assist teachers to recognize community 
needs, and this recognition enables 
adaptations in teaching procedures to 
assure the meeting of these situations. 
The community contacts of the teacher 
thus lead to genuine community serv- 
ice rendered by the teacher because 
of awareness to critical needs. These 
experiences contribute immeasurably 
to the growth of the teacher profes- 
sionally as well as personally. 

No accounting of in-service train- 
ing techniques would be complete 
without the inclusion of regular 
courses in education and in related 
fields offered by colleges, univer- 
sities, and teacher-training institutions 
throughout the country. In localities 
near these universities, and in extra- 
mural centers established by them, 
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teachers may be encouraged to take 
one or two courses during the school 
year itself, concurrent with their teach- 
ing activity. Participation in univer- 
sity classes always serves to bring new 
ideas and stimulation into the teacher’s 
classroom performance by the very 
facts of the formation of new con- 
tacts and the direction of attention to 
new or forgotten sources of informa- 
tion or ideas. In more remote areas 
these university courses must of ne- 
cessity be postponed to the summer 
season. The more intensive type of 
study during vacation periods should 
likewise be encouraged for teachers, 
both in the form of regular summer 
courses and in the newer “educational 
workshops” now being sponsored by 
many school systems. 

The workshop idea provides oppor- 
tunities to apply modern educational 
theories and practices to actual situa- 
tions with which a teacher has been 
or will be confronted, leading to the 
determination of the most adequate 
handling. Sponsored by a board of 
education and the administration of a 
school system in order to secure the 
desired leadership, the educational 
workshop is characterized by coopera- 
tive planning on the part of a selected 
university staff and a representation 
of the school personnel, both in its 
initiation and continuously through- 
out its duration. The workshop is 
concerned with local problems and 
areas of special local interest. Par- 
ticipation in it results in the satisfac- 
tory solution of these problems 
through the experiences of the teachers 
in the handling of the situations and 
the working out of the most effective 
course of action. It may thus be seen 
that a workshop is a practical means 
of educating teachers concerning the 
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aims and objectives of a school pro- 
gram through their participation in 
the development of procedures for the 
solution of actual problems. 

Always aimed at “rejuvenation of 
thinking” through the guidance of 
skillful leadership, courses which teach- 
ers take in order to meet the in-service 
training requirements of their school 
system or just for their own profes- 
sional interest and advancement un- 
failingly gear thinking to the needs 
of the times. In critical days the 
value of such in-service education 
cannot be minimized in its production 
of alert, professional teachers capable 
of adapting classroom procedures to 
each new demand or requirement as it 
becomes even remotely apparent. 

Thus it appears that various devices 
and techniques may be employed as 
in-service training measures. Those 
which are most successful, however, 
in keeping an educational staff in line 
with current developments are the 
ones which, through actual participa- 
tion, create an unmistakable awareness 
to conditions as they exist, and as they 
are in process of constant change; an 
awareness to situations which must 
be immediately met, and to situations 
which will soon have to be met. Such 
an awareness implanted in the basic 
equipment of the teacher will result 
in the taking of positive action to- 
ward meeting the needs that are thus 
recognized. 

Any program of in-service education 
which is successful, therefore, in cre- 
ating in teachers an awareness of con- 
stantly changing conditions and an 
ability to meet the demands of these 
changes through everyday classroom 
procedure will be effective in meeting 
not only wartime, but postwar edu- 
cational needs. 
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A Summer Curriculum 


Development Center 


By JAY D. CONNER, Assistant 


Superintendent, San Diego City Schools 


HE SUMMER Curriculum Develop- 
Saw Center of the San Diego city 
schools was essentially an extension of 
the regular in-service training of the 
local curriculum department. Some 
help was given by visiting college 
instructors from the Univeristy of 
Southern California, the Claremont 
Colleges, San Diego State College, and 
Stanford University. Contributions 
were also made by industrial men, phy- 
sicians, and psychiatrists. 

The program of curriculum devel- 
opment attempts to encourage the in- 
dividual teacher to work out experi- 
mental teaching units under the guid- 
ance of the administrative staff, which 
units are then put to a practical test 
in the classroom with the consent of 
the principal. 

Seventy-five teachers and adminis- 
trators reported for work in San 
Diego’s Six-Week Summer Curriculum 
Development Center. Over the week 
end an elementary school, centrally 
located in downtown San Diego and 
easily accessible to commuters from 
every direction, had been speedily con- 
verted to serve their needs. Class- 
rooms and offices now awaited them 
in the new guise of conference rooms, 
quarters for a professional library, con- 
sultants’ offices, and spacious work- 
rooms amply provided with individual 
study tables and bookcases. Here, un- 
der the guidance chiefly of local lead- 
ers already aware of local situations 
and local responsibilities, these sev- 
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enty-five set out to solve certain spe- 
cific problems requiring a type of full- 
time effort impossible to schedule dur- 
ing the teaching year. 

The seventy-five arrived with their 
individual problems and plans already 
well defined. They had known since 
January that San Diego would again 
offer an opportunity to enroll in a 
local summer workshop. Prospective 
teacher members had been able to dis- 
cuss their plans with their own prin- 
cipals in terms of their existing or 
future assignments. Teachers and ad- 
ministrative applicants alike had all 
conferred with Central Office staff 
members during the spring, prior to 
acceptance for enrollment. That very 
acceptance had depended upon the 
definiteness with which the problem 
had been determined and upon the 
probable value of its solution to the in- 
dividual and to the curriculum pro- 
gram. Each application was consid- 
ered upon the following five counts: 

1. Does the problem apply directly 
to the professional activity of the per- 
son who undertakes it? 


2. Does the problem involve some- 
thing about which the workshopper 
can do something? (For example, a 
single teacher might find himself in- 
effective in an attempt to reorganize 
the annual calendar for the school dis- 
trict; upon the other hand, he could 
well achieve success in developing a 
resource unit or in improving the re- 
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source materials for the teaching of his 
own classes. ) 

3. Does the problem involve some 
possible improvement over existing or- 
dinary practice? 

4. Does the problem lend itself to 
some practical means of attack? 

5. Is the problem one that will lead 
to modifications in practice or in ma- 
terials, which in turn can be evaluated 
with a reasonable degree of objectivity? 

The local consultant staff was se- 
lected in accordance with the needs 
and interests of those who enrolled for 
work. The assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction served as director 
of the center. Eight additional staff 
members included: 

1. A coordinator of instruction, 
with special interests in language arts, 
education of exceptional children, and 
general curriculum development and 
evaluation. 

2. The coordinator of instructional 
aids, whose special fields comprised 
social studies, science, secondary cur- 
riculum, experimental units, and in- 
structional aids at all levels. 

3. The general supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, an expert in all 
phases of elementary education (with 
particular emphasis upon early child- 
hood and primary grades), language 
arts, and social studies. 

4. The director of health education, 
prepared to give guidance in the fields 
of nutrition, safety education, first 
aid, child care, growth and develop- 
ment, mental and physical health. 

5. An elementary school principal, 
with special interests in mathematics, 
natural sciences, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, upper elementary and jun- 
ior high school curriculum. 

6. A principal of a junior-senior 
high school, whose major usefulness to 
workshoppers lay in the areas of math- 
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ematics, commercial education, indus- 
trial arts, and elementary curriculum. 

7. A senior high school principal, an 
expert in guidance, health and physical 
education, and secondary curriculum. 

8. A senior high school principal, 
ready to give leadership in the fields 
of social studies, counseling and guid- 
ance, fine and practical arts, and jun- 
ior high school curriculum. 

Further assistance was available from 
the staffs of the near-by service de- 
partments: the Central Library, the 
Visual Instruction Center; the Curric- 
ulum Project; a W. P. A. enterprise 
sponsored by the city schools to de- 
velop instructional aids unavailable 
from commercial sources. Also two 
Central Office secretaries and the Cen- 
tral Office librarian moved into the 
workshop site to serve as needed. 

Nine visiting consultants came in 
response to requests initiated through 
the special interest groups that devel- 
oped as workshoppers learned of the 
presence of colleagues with similar or 
related problems and plans. 

These visiting consultants were 
scheduled for group discussions, indi- 
vidual conferences, open and general 
meetings. Two educational advisers 
to the federal Office of Production 
Management also attended the work- 
shop to discuss consumer-education 
materials that will shortly be made 
available to schools throughout the 
nation. 

All consultants, both local and vis- 
iting, served only in an advisory way. 
There were no lectures nor class meet- 
ings in the formal academic fashion. 
Rather, there were discussions, with 
consultants participating upon the 
same basis as workshoppers, and pre- 
pared but informal presentations sched- 
uled only in response to challenge or 
special request. Once a week a brief 
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general meeting was held to care for 
rising administrative details, announce- 
All other meetings were 


ments, etc. 
optional. 

Eight of the seventy-five work- 
shoppers devoted their energies to cer- 
tain specific activities relatively unlike 
the undertakings of any or many of 
the others. The remaining sixty-seven 
workshoppers, however, early found 
themselves associated in one or an- 
other of the following five special in- 
terest groups: administration, counsel- 
ing, and guidance (fifteen members) ; 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion (five members); language arts 
(twenty members) ; mathematics, sci- 
ence, and aeronautics (thirteen mem- 
bers); and social studies (fourteen 
members). 

Four major committees were formed 
during the first week to advise upon 
certain organizational matters and to 
attend to certain minimum essentials. 
An administrative committee routed 
requests for visiting consultants de- 
sired and cited by the special interest 
groups, arranged devices anu proce- 
dures for keeping workshoppers in- 
formed of daily affairs, and encour- 
aged comments from any and all in 
regard to ways of improving work- 
shop conditions. A social committee 
planned trips and excursions and made 
arrangements for midmorning re- 
freshments and entertainment. A 
committee on resources formulated 
regulations governing the use of the 
workshop library, posted notices and 
pamphlets regarding resources avail- 
able throughout the community, and 
provided suggestive style sheets regard- 
ing bibliography and footnote form 
for finished papers. A committee on 
evaluation arranged for one of its 
members to discuss at a general meet- 
ing methods for evaluating individual 
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accomplishments in relation to our 
program of curriculum development. 
The committee also developed sugges- 
tions for organizing and reporting 
work completed, and circulated a 
questionnaire soliciting opinion upon 
the effectiveness of our workshop or- 
ganization, the staff, and the facilities. 

The real measure of the value of the 
enterprise can be determined only as 
each individual faces the situation he 
has planned to meet. The following 
few examples, chosen at random and 
without intent to label as the most 
outstanding, serve merely to indicate 
the promising nature of the outcomes 
of the Summer Curriculum Develop- 
ment Center. 

Four social studies teachers, two of 
them department heads in their respec- 
tive buildings, developed together a 
unit, We Choose Democracy, for use 
in classes for high school juniors and 
seniors. Organized around five major 
problems, the unit consistently drives 
toward realization of the goal its title 
implies: the development within youth 
of those desirable attitudes, under- 
standings, and knowledges that deal 
with our American heritage, that equip 
the learner to compare the ideologies 
and practices of democracy with those 
of alien forms of government and to 
arrive at the reasoned conviction that 
ours is the best way of life. 

In response to a suggestion from a 
secondary school principal in one of 
our new defense housing districts, a 
mathematics teacher devoted her ener- 
gies to the development of original 
problems in ratio and proportion, fea- 
turing aeronautics. Data in these prob- 
lems were drawn from local sources 
and based upon nation-wide needs in 
order to prepare students for the types 
of experiences they will immediately 
encounter upon enlistment in certain 
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branches of our armed forces or par- 
ticipation in our booming aircraft 
industries. 

A young physics teacher prepared a 
comprehensive unit to give boys and 
girls preflight training so that, upon 
completion of the course, they may 
take the official civilian pilot train- 
ing examination or ground school tests. 
In brief, he planned for instruction 
that will shorten or possibly eliminate 
the period of further specialized train- 
ing necessary for those who expect to 
take an active part in our nation’s air 
program. 

A member of our health education 
staff developed a series of lesson sheets 
on first aid and related health topics 
for use particularly at the sixth grade 
level. Written in simplified language 
and dealing with the types of services 
that even children may have to give 
in case of disaster, the lessons are sup- 
plemented with drawings to illustrate 
bandaging, control of bleeding by hand 
pressure, etc. 


An elementary school principal, to 
be transferred this fall to another 
building, spent his full six weeks in 


study of his new situation. He re- 
viewed the academic backgrounds and 
professional experience of his new 
teaching staff. Moreover, he carried 
out an extensive survey of his new 
school community, delving into its 
evolution in relation to the rest of the 
city; examining the nature of its hous- 
ing and business establishments; ascer- 
taining the types of religious, social, 
cultural, and recreational opportunities 
within its boundaries; and analyzing 
family conditions in terms of the oc- 
cupational and economic status of the 
parents, the size of the family groups, 
the nativity of the pupils, and race 
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distribution throughout the commu- 
nity. Upon the basis of his findings 
and their implications, he drafted un- 
der the leadership of the workshop 
director a supervisory plan for the 
coming year. 

Viewing the American Scene 
Through Literature is the title of a 
tentative unit for use at the high elev- 
enth grade level. Developed by two 
English teachers, each a department 
head in her school, the unit is intended 
to serve as a possible point of depar- 
ture for the new teacher or as a 
basis of comparison for the experienced 
one in guiding a program of study of 
our great poetry and prose during these 
perilous times. The unit contains eight 
possible centers of interest, all featur- 
ing the ideas and ideals for which we 
are now struggling, for which other 
Americans have sacrificed from the 
earliest days in our history, and for 
which we will all sacrifice further as 
the need comes. The eighth center, 
“America Today,” is dedicated with 
intensified fervor to the inspiring of 
faith in our democratic way of life. 
This concluding center, moreover, 
looks toward the peace. With direct 
intent it utilizes literature that pro- 
vides an honest concept of war and 
shows democracy as dependent upon 
friendliness and good will, both within 
and without its borders. 

Armed with these and similar plans 
and materials produced in our local 
Summer Curriculum Development 
Center, our schools reopened last fall 
with added strength and increased 
courage and confidence. We antici- 
pate no easier task this year than last. 
We have, however, marshalled new re- 
sources and we are now better pre- 
pared than ever to meet the challenge 
at the educational front. 





Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction in Illinois 


By C. C. STADTMAN, First Assistant Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 


7. PRESENT PROGRAM for the con- 
tinued improvement of instruc- 
tion in Illinois had its real beginning 
in December, 1935, at a meeting of 
the County Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion held in Springfield. At that time 
a movement was on foot to secure a 
small appropriation from the County 
Superintendents’ Association to finance 
the work of curriculum revision in 
the elementary schools under the guid- 
ance of a Committee of County Su- 
perintendents. 

A State Curriculum Steering Com- 
mittee was set up to consist of three 
county superintendents to be appointed 
by the president of the association, 
four city superintendents to be select- 
ed by the president of the City Su- 
perintendents’ Association, three repre- 
sentatives of Departments of Education 
from the State Teachers Colleges, and 
four members of the supervisory staff 
of the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This committee 
was to form the nucleus of a larger 
committee. The committee has ex- 
tended its membership so that at the 
present time each State Teachers Col- 
lege, the University of Illinois, North- 
western University, and Chicago Uni- 
versity are represented. 

To finance this program one or two 
divisions of the Illinois Educational As- 
sociation contributed sufficient money 
to pay very nominal expenses of 
members to the meetings of the State 
Steering Committee. The expense of 


preparing material and publishing bul- 
letins was taken over in a limited 
manner by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Several subcommittees were ap- 
pointed with power to act. These 
committees are: (1) a Rural Educa- 
tion Committee and (2) a Publication 
Committee. 

The Rural Education Committee 
consists of the directors of rural edu- 
cation in each of the State Teachers 
Colleges, together with one or two 
other persons chosen because of their 
work in rural education. After sev- 
eral meetings, this committee decided 
upon a plan of dividing the elementary 
curriculum work into five areas: 
namely, the language arts area, the 
art area, the social studies area, the 
mathematics area, and the natural sci- 
ence area. This plan was approved by 
the State Steering Committee and in- 
structions were given to proceed with 
the work. To implement the develop- 
ment of material, each area was as- 
signed to a committee at each State 
Teachers College. 

The purpose of the Publication 
Committee was to review the materials 
after they had been put in line for 
publication by the various subcommit- 
tees of the Rural Education Com- 
mittee. 

The first problem which presented 
itself was that of selling a forward- 
looking program for the improvement 
of instruction to the educators of the 
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state. Naturally this required much 
time. The desires on the part of a 
possible majority of persons engaged 
in public education today to veer as 
little as possible from the usual pro- 
cedure rendered the work difficult. 
The large block of teachers and school 
administrators who object to changes 
necessary to a forward-looking pro- 
gram is potent and must be struggled 
with continuously. 

Realizing this, the Rural Education 
Committee submitted tentative reports 
in mimeographed form to county su- 
perintendents and certain other educa- 


tional administrators for criticism. 


Criticisms were many and almost fu- 
rious, but out of the turmoil there 
came a certain definite reorganization 
of thought which gave the committee 
sufficient grounds to feel that revised 
bulletins based on the tentative reports 
could be published. Accordingly, the 


work went ahead with this in view. 
The first bulletin was Curriculum 
Bulletin Number One, published in 
1937. This bulletin set up the or- 
ganization for carrying on the curric- 
ulum work in the state. It was pure- 
ly an orientation bulletin. . Ten thou- 
sand copies of this bulletin were print- 
ed and distributed upon request. The 
material in it provoked further discus- 
sion which tended to clear the way for 
the reception of further publications. 
Curriculum Bulletin Number Two 
was prepared and published in 1940. 
This bulletin served as an introduction 
to the tentative curriculum guides for 
rural schools. It was designed to set 
up a plan of organization and proce- 
dure in the rural schools which would 
allow for the adoption of modern 
practices in education. So great has 
been the demand for this bulletin that 
25,000 copies have been distributed 
mostly on request. It has become a 
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supplementary textbook in rural edu- 
cational departments of many state 
teachers colleges, both outside and in- 
side the boundaries of Illinois. 

Curriculum Bulletin Number Three, 
covering suggestions for the teaching 
of mathematics in the rural school, 
was published in 1940. Twenty-five 
thousand copies of this bulletin were 
printed, most of which have been dis- 
tributed. As in the case of Curricu- 
lum Bulletin Number Two, requests 
have come from all over the United 
States for copies of this bulletin. 

Curriculum Bulletin Number Four, 
covering suggestions for teaching the 
language arts, was published in 1941. 
Twenty-five thousand copies of this 
bulletin were printed, and as in the 
case of the other bulletins, so great was 
the immediate demand that at the 
present time only a slightly larger 
number is on hand than the number 
we have of Curriculum Bulletin Num- 
ber Three. 

Of the unpublished bulletins, the 
social studies manuscript met with 
possibly the greatest objection of any. 
This was due to the committee’s effort 
to establish a definite social studies 
course for grades one through eight 
which was to serve eventually as a 
core to the whole curriculum pro- 
gram. The committee which was ap- 
pointed for this bulletin was centered 
at Charleston and was unfortunate in 
having its chairmanship changed three 
times through removal of the chair- 
man to other fields of activity. Since 
there was a need to produce this ma- 
terial for immediate use in the schools 
and because the volume of material 
for the first two levels was already 
more than twice that of the material 
which had gone into other bulletins, 
the chairman decided to publish the 
material already produced for the first 
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six grades. The committee was ex- 
panded for the purpose of studying 
and developing further material for 
grades seven and eight which would 
be based on the primary-intermediate 
program and at the same time tie 
into the high school program. This 
amounts to the building of a secondary 
social studies program (grades 7-12) 
which will take into consideration the 
underlying philosophies used in the 
primary and intermediate levels. By 
the time the elementary bulletin was 
in the hands of the printer, the war- 
time demands upon the printing budg- 
et made it necessary to cancel the 
publication of the manuscript. 

The committee appointed for the 
art area spent much time and effort 
preparing materials in art with a view 
toward the publishing of an art bulle- 
tin. This material was placed in the 
hands of the chairman and some edit- 
ing was done. The work of editing 
ceased on this bulletin when the im- 
possibility of securing publication be- 
came apparent. 

Much of the natural science mate- 
rial has been prepared, but the report 
of this committee has not been placed 
in the hands of the chairman. 1 feel 
reasonably sure that as soon as means 
of publication can be provide, this 
material can also be put into shape and 
edited within a reasonable time. 

As was mentioned in the discussion 
of the work of the Social Studies Com- 
mittee, that committee was expanded 
to provide for the development of 
social studies material covering the 
work of the advanced elementary level 
and the high school level. This com- 
mittee was looking forward to a se- 
quential course in social studies be- 
ginning with grade one and closing 
with grade twelve. To accomplish 
this, a committee consisting of two 
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members of the original elementary 
committee and several social studies 
teachers selected by the Illinois Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies was formed 
as a Secondary School Social Studies 
Curriculum Committee. 

The committee consists not only 
of representatives of the elementary 
group, but also of high school and 
college teachers of social studies. All 
phases of the social studies field are 
represented. The committee is a for- 
ward-looking committee, well schooled 
in the subjects of the social studies 
and well trained both by education 
and practice for teaching the social 
studies. By resolution, this commit- 
tee has voted to proceed with the 
work, It is quite likely that the ma- 
terial which the committee produces 
for the advanced elementary level can 
be added to the already completed 
material for the first two levels and 
be published in an elementary bulletin 
at some future date. 

Naturally a program of this kind 
must be centered on a main objective. 
This objective is to be found in the 
social studies as a dominant core of 
the curriculum. Using the social 
studies as a basic core running from 
grades one to twelve, inclusive, to 
which all the other areas make their 
contribution, a picture of the program 
in its entirety can be conceived. This 
means that all content in science, 
mathematics, art, and language will 
be given a social significance. It does 
not mean that fundamentals in any of 
these areas are to be given only inci- 
dental consideration. It means that 
the fundamentals in all areas are con- 
sidered as tools of learning and that 
they are applied to social problems in 


such a way as to provide the children 
with fools of living. 
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What Techniques of Curriculum 
Development Are Most Effective?’ 


By C. A. WEBER, Superintendent 
of Schools, Galva, Illinois 


ee SO MANY writers in the field 
of education believe that engaging 
in a program of curriculum develop- 
ment is an effective means for edu- 
cating teachers in service as well as a 
necessary and important activity of 
the secondary school, the Subcommit- 
tee on In-service Education of the 
North Central Association requested 
two hundred forty-seven secondary 
schools to indicate the technique em- 
ployed in their schools in the area of 
curriculum development, and to eval- 
uate each of the techniques used in 
terms of promoting teacher growth. 
Narration of the reports of the two 
hundred forty-seven schools in response 
to the request of the subcommittee 
should be of value to secondary schools 
for two reasons: first, because it should 
suggest useful techniques for study of 
the problems related to the curriculum 
and, second, because it should shed 
light upon the effectiveness of tech- 
niques in this area as devices to pro- 
mote growth of teachers in service. 
A careful and searching survey of 
the periodical literature of the decade 
from 1930 to 1940 resulted in the list- 
ing of fifty-five different techniques 
reported as useful for encouraging 
teachers to participate in programs of 


1This article is based unon the study made by 
the Subcommittee on In-service Education of the 
North Central Association, G. Robert Koopman, 
chairman, and C. A. Weber, research assistant. 
See C. A. Weber, ‘“Techniques Employed in a 
Selected Group of Secondary Schools of the 
North Central Association for Educating Teach- 
ers in Service.’’ Doctoral Dissertation, North- 
western University. 1942. 498 pp. 


curriculum development. These tech- 
niques were listed in tabular form and 
at the left of each technique was 
placed the number 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
indicating frequency of use. of the 
technique as follows: 0—never used; 
1—seldom used; 2—used some; 3— 
used often; 4—used very frequently. 

At the right of each technique the 
letter a, b, or c was placed, indicating 
the evaluation of the technique as: 
a—very valuable; b—sometimes valu- 
able, sometimes not valuable; c—little 
value, or of doubtful value. 

Each school was requested to circle 
the number at the left of each tech- 
nique which would indicate its fre- 
quency of use in the school reporting, 
and, similarly, each school was re- 
quested to circle the letter at the right 
which indicated the school’s evaluation 
of the technique in terms of promot- 
ing growth of teachers in service. Fre- 
quency of use of a given technique, 
in and of itself, was not used as a 
criterion of evaluation because a high 
degree of frequency is just as likely 
to indicate the influence of tradition 
as it is the serious evaluation of the 
technique. Tradition, prevailing prac- 
tice, memory of courses in supervision 
and administration taken in earlier 
days, the effect of practice in other 
areas, such as business institutions, 
may and do produce a bias in favor 
of the most current practices, even 
though the practitioners are compe- 
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tent and recognize that newer tech- 
niques may be more valuable. 

Table I is a list of thirty techniques 
which were reported used in twenty- 
five or more schools, listed in the order 
of the index of frequency of use. The 
index of frequency of use was de- 
rived by substitution in the following 
formula: 


ent . 
x+y+z 
where x = per cent of schools using 


the technique very frequently; y = 
per cent of schools using the technique 
often; and z = per cent of schools 
using the technique some, seldom, or 
never. The index of frequency ranges 
from zero to unity. 

Table II is a list of the same tech- 
niques listed in Table I listed in the 
order of their probable value for edu- 
cation of teachers in service as deter- 
mined by the schools included in the 
study. The index of probable value 
recorded in the first column was de- 
rived by substitution in the formula: 





a 
Py — 
= — 
where a = the number of schools 


which, having used a technique, re- 
ported it to be very valuable for edu- 
cating teachers in service; and c = the 
number of schools which, having used 
the technique, reported its use to be 
of doubtful value. The index of prob- 
able value lies between zero and unity. 
An index of .50 indicates that as 
many schools believed the technique 
very valuable as believed it to be of 
doubtful value. An index of zero 
indicates that no school believed the 
technique to be very valuable. An 
index of unity indicates that no school 
reported the technique to be of doubt- 
ful value. 

Tradition and habit are reflected in 
the order of frequency of use of the 
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thirty techniques as listed in Table I. 
Principals initiate action; principals 
dominate the procedures. On the other 
hand, cooperative action is the charac- 
teristic of the most valued techniques 
as reflected in the order of listing in 
Table II. Cooperative techniques are 
valued more highly than principal cen- 
tered, principal initiated techniques, 
but practice, just as in the hypothet- 
ical case of incandescent versus fluores- 
cent lights, is distinctly behind the 
most promising procedures. Practice 
is largely individualistic rather than 
cooperative. Tradition and habit have 
a tremendous grip on teachers and 
principals. So great is this grip that, 
even though cooperative techniques 
are considered more valuable, actual 
practice tends to be distinctly individ- 
ualistic. 

One great need is the organization 
of the school program so that teach- 
ers collectively and cooperatively carry 
on a program of inquiry which will 
utilize the combined intelligence of the 
group and, by so doing, will contrib- 
ute most effectively to the vigor of 
teachers, the increased use of intelli- 
gence in the solving of problems, and 
a great upsurge of creative effort. 
Left to himself, without the stimula- 
tion of cooperative effort, the individ- 
ual teacher is very likely to become 
involved in his own self-spun web 
of misconceptions which leave him 
powerless to grow. 


Taste I. FreQueNcy oF Use oF THIRTY 
TECHNIQUES OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Technique 


Principal holds individual confer- 
ences with teachers regarding the 
curriculum 


Index Rank 


Current educational periodicals are 
made conveniently available to 
PR cess Fak SS Somes a 
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Principal holds group conferences 
with teachers in a department. . 


A bulletin of suggested readings is 
issued by the principal 


The department heads are organ- 
ized into a committee to study 
the curriculum 


The entire staff cooperates to sur- 
vey pupil problems, needs, and 
interests 


The principal appoints a committee 
to study revision of a particular 
subject matter area 


The entire staff is organized into 
committees to study curriculum 
development 


Teachers make a careful study of 
maladjusted pupils 


Teachers develop a definite state- 
ment of their philosophy of edu- 
cation 


Displaying new literature and bib- 
liographies on special bulletin 


A committee of teachers provides 
books and magazines for staff 


A committee of the staff makes a 
survey of community resources 
for the curriculum 

Teachers cooperatively make a sur- 
vey of the vocational opportuni- 
ties in the community 


The staff elects special committees 
to study curriculum develop- 


The staff cooperatively develops a 
plan for studying the curriculum 

The staff elects a committee to 
study a specific problem and re- 
port to the staff 


The department heads select com- 
mittees to study curriculum de- 
velopment 


Subject matter committees meet 
monthly to study curriculum 
problems 


boards E Taste II. EvaLuaTION oF THIRTY 


divid- ‘ TECHNIQUES OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Securing materials from other 


schools for committee use in 


Technique Index Rank 


Zation 
teach- 
carry 
h will 
of the 
ntrib- 
ror of 
ntelli- 
s, and 
effort. 
mula- 
divid- 
ecome 
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. him 


THIRTY 
PMENT 


: Rank 


curriculum study 


A reading or browsing room is 
made available to teachers 


A committee of teachers makes a 
survey of the interests, needs, 
and problems of pupils 


Principal appoints a committee to 
study curriculum development. . 
General staff meetings are held to 
hear committee reports on cur- 
riculum development aa 


The staff makes a careful study of 
the socio-economic background 
of every pupil 

Group study meetings are held to 
study certain phases of curric- 
ulum development 


Committees are selected by the 
staff to work on a particular 
phase of curriculum develop- 


Teachers make a survey of gradu- 
ates for facts needed for cur- 
riculum development 


Faculty develops a guidance bulle- 
tin for pupils 

Committee of teachers makes sur- 
vey of the vocational opportuni- 
ties for graduates in the com- 
munity 


Teachers make a careful study of 
maladjusted pupils 

Committee of the staff provides 
books and magazines for staff 
use oun 

Staff cooperatively develops a guid- 
ance bulletin for use of pupils. 

A committee makes a survey of 


vocational opportunities in the 
community 


Teachers make a survey of gradu- 
ates for facts needed for curric- 
ulum development 


Current educational periodicals are 


made conveniently available to 
the staff 


Teachers cooperatively make a sur- 
vey of the vocational opportuni- 
ties in the community 


The staff elects a committee to 
study specific problems and re- 
port to the staff 

The staff makes a careful study of 
the socio-economic background 
of every pupil 

Staff meetings are held to hear 
committee reports 

The entire staff cooperates to sur- 
vey the interests, needs, and 
problems of pupils 
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A committee makes a survey of the 
interests, needs, and problems of 


Committees are selected by the 
staff to work on particular 
phases of the curriculum 


The entire staff is organized into 
committees to study the curric- 
ulum 


Group study meetings are held to 
study certain phases of the cur- 
riculum 


Teachers develop a definite state- 
ment of their philosophy of edu- 
cation 


Principals hold group conferences 
with teachers in a department. . 


Principal holds individual confer- 
ences with teachers regarding 
the curriculum .. 


Organizing departments into com- 
mittees to study curriculum de- 
velopment 


A reading or browsing room is 
made available to teachers. . 
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The principal appoints a committee 
to study revision of one par- 
ticular subject area 

Displays of new literature and bib- 
liographies on special bulletin 


Securing materials from other 
schools for committee use in cur- 
riculum study 


The staff makes a survey of the 
community resources for the 
curriculum 


Staff cooperatively develops a plan 
for study of curriculum de- 
velopment 

Electing special committees to 
study curriculum development 

Subject matter committees meet 
monthly to study their problems 

A bulletin of suggested readings is 
prepared by the principal 

The principal and department 
heads appoint curriculum com- 
mittees 

Principal appoints a committee to 
study curriculum development 
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These Articles Are 
Short and to the Point 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN SEVENTEEN 
CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By H. N. McClellan, Director 
of Curriculum, Berkeley Public Schools 


NSTEAD OF ASSUMING that what is 
| good preparation for college is also 
good preparation for life, the advo- 
cates of a reorganized secondary cur- 
riculum have raised the question: Is 
it not possible to provide first for the 
life needs of all pupils attending the 
secondary school, and is it not likely 
that this provision, if properly made, 
will qualify those who go to college 
if the colleges will relax their entrance 
requirements? This, in effect, was the 
basic question of the eight-year study 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; and the answer to the question 
appears to be “yes,” on the basis of 
that study. Many secondary schools, 
therefore, have swung away from the 
core course with a subject-matter basis 
and have come to the point of view 
that the personal development of the 
pupil and the requirements of the social 
order in which he is to live should 
form the basis of the core. 

Of seventeen schools which recently 
reported their curriculum patterns in 
a monograph of the California Society 
of Secondary Education, ten report a 
core type of curriculum organization, 
with seven operating on the subject 
basis. The term used in eight of the 
schools to describe the core or re- 


quired program is “general,” “basic,” 
or “core course.” Five schools use the 
term “general education”; two, “re- 
quired” or “prescribed course”; and 
one, “‘trunkline.” The basis of the core 
program in seven of the schools is 
described as “‘child needs,” or “‘needs 
of youth”; six schools use “‘basic life 
activities” or “‘basic social functions” 
as the basis of the core, and four use a 
subject-matter basis. 

In the subject fields represented in 
the core program, English and social 
studies are present in all the schools. 
Science usually is present in the core, 
and sometimes mathematics, particu- 
larly in the lower grades. 

The place of physical education in 
relation to the core is not well de- 
fined. Because of the legal require- 
ments, it is mentioned as a required 
subject in every grade. Some schools 
mention physical education as a part 
of the core, while some schools evi- 
dently add to the legal requirement 
additional health material under the 
names “health and recreation,” ‘‘safe- 
ty,” “hygiene,” “first aid,” and “nu- 
trition.” This additional material 
usually is mentioned as part of the 
core, evidently a recognition of the 
fact that “in addition to programs 
of physical education it is essential that 
schools develop well-rounded, inte- 
grated programs of health protection, 
health guidance, and health instruc- 
tion. A physical education program 
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cannot take the place of a health pro- 
gram, nor can health education take 
the place of physical education.”? 

Some schools mention fine and prac- 
tical arts as part of the core course 
in certain grades. Orientation in 
grade 9 or 10 and orientation and 
senior problems as twelfth-year re- 
quirements are mentioned by a number 
of the schools. Guidance as a definite 
field from which content is drawn is 
mentioned by one school, although the 
same practice is implied in many 
schools having orientation, social liv- 
ing, senior problems, and similar 
courses. 

Guidance, evaluation, and work ex- 
perience as definite constituents of the 
core curriculum are mentioned as 
among the criteria of a complete train- 
ing in general education. Guidance 
as an integral part of the curriculum 
is mentioned by eleven schools, with 
its status in two schools doubtful. 
Evaluation is mentioned by twelve 
schools, with a doubtful status in one. 

Work experience as a definite part 
of a program of general education 
evidently is only in its beginning. It 
is mentioned by only one school (Car- 
pinteria), and the account cited seems 
to substantiate that school’s claims. 
“Credit toward graduation for out-of- 
school work experience” is mentioned 
in the Los Angeles article in connec- 
tion with proposals for wartime cur- 
riculum adjustments. 

During the past few months there 
have been thrust on the schools ali 
sorts of emergency demands which 
usually are considered noncurricular, 
or at best extracurricular. Many of 
these demands, if correctly organized 
and utilized, may provide real-life 
situations which will introduce realism 
“American Association of School Adminis- 


trators, ‘‘Health in Schools,’’ Twentieth Year- 
book, The Association, February, 1942, p. 117. 
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into the curriculum and stimulate de- 
sirable modification. 

Perhaps the general education pro- 
gram is flexible enough to respond to 
special (emergency) needs, at the same 
time carrying forward the general, or 
basic, program which provides the 
common training needed by all stu- 
dents. Some emergency demands 
(health education, first aid, nutrition, 
gardening, and so on) already have 
been incorporated in the basic pro- 
gram. Possibly the core program, be- 
ing unspecialized and based on _per- 
sonal and social needs, will provide 
a means of keeping the secondary 
program for all pupils in tune with a 
changing world. This will furnish the 
needed flexibility, at the same time 
providing, by means of specialized sub- 
jects, for the skills, information, tech- 
niques, et cetera, needed by pupils for 
special interests and abilities. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD UNIT? 


By H. D. Richardson, Arizona State 
Teachers College at Tempe 


HE “UNIT IDEA” as an approach 
to improvement of teaching in the 
secondary school is new neither in the- 


ory nor practice. An expanding lit- 
erature in the field of method and 
curriculum development has dealt with 
the nature of the unit until the con- 
cept is now dynamic and _ flexible 
enough to include various kinds of 
units developed by different means 
and directed to divergent purposes. 
Correspondingly, a diversity of prac- 
tices has resulted in the development 
and utilization of good, bad, and in- 
different units, depending upon the 
frame of reference or standards of 
value used for purposes of appraisal. 
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This state of affairs is desirable and 
to be expected when an idea or con- 
cept is in the process of “becoming,” 
and hence, one should probably not be 
unduly alarmed when he finds, upon 
reviewing the literature of the “unit 
idea,” variety, ambiguity, and some 
confusion. There is some danger, 
however, that an idea may lead such 
a nebulous existence that it may be 
difficult, if not possible, for many, 
particularly those who do not habitual- 
ly deal with abstractions to perceive 
the underlying concept clearly in defi- 
nite and realistic terms. There seems 
to be some reason to suspect that this 
difficulty has characterized the emer- 
gence of the “unit idea” as a well- 
understood and usable concept. If so, 
the practical-minded and conscientious 
teacher may welcome a set of specifi- 
cations that will serve to delineate the 


“unit idea” so she can get hold of it 
and use it with what intelligence and 
good sense she possesses. 

The following check list is presented 
as a set of specifications for the evalua- 
tion of the essential characteristics of 
a teacher-learning unit. 


Directions: After becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with the entire unit, 
estimate the extent to which each of 
the characteristics (value standards) 
in the check list may be attributed to 
the unit. Degree values 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
may be assigned to each of the charac- 
teristics and written in the blanks to 


the left. 


I. The Setting or Orientation 
1. Are the principal abilities, interests, 
concerns, and needs of a definite 
pupil group recognized? 
Are the essential prerequisites of 
the subject area or experience back- 
ground definitely set forth? 
Il. The Objectives 
1. Is the central objective stated as 
an ability to meet a type of life 
situation? 
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Are the contributory and indirect 
objectives functionally related to 
the central objectives? 


Is the learning product expressed 
in the central objective individ- 
ually meaningful and socially sig- 
nificant? 


Do pupils participate in the for- 
mulation and acceptance of the 
objectives? 


Ill. The Introduction and Approach 


1. Does the unit originate in an im- 
mediate, vital, real, and meaning- 
ful situation and tap the interest 
and enthusiasm of the group? 


Is the introduction a joint-co- 
operative activity of teacher and 
students? 


Does the introduction and ap- 
proach serve to reveal individual 
interests, needs, and backgrounds, 
and acquaint the teacher with stu- 
dents who will need special help 
and attention? 


Does the introduction and ap- 
proach provide the student with a 
comprehensive overview of the 
unit and an understanding of the 
objectives? 


Does the introduction and ap- 
proach leave the student with an 
understanding of where he may 
begin and of how he may engage 
in a variety of appropriate types 
of learning activities? 


IV. The Directed Learning Activities 


—— 1. 


Are a variety of learning activities 
provided to meet individual and 
group interests and needs—e. g., 
activities that call for observation, 
experimenting, reading, gathering 
information, organizing, critical re- 
flection, generalizing, application, 
creative expression, cooperative ac- 
tion, and social participation? 

Are differentiated activities pro- 
vided for pupils of different levels 
of ability and maturity? 

Are common activities provided 
to assure mastery of essentials? 
Are activities provided for diag- 
nostic and remedial purposes? 
Are activities provided for the im- 
provement of work and study hab- 
its? 

Are activities provided so that 
each pupil may experience success? 
Are activities provided to help the 
student become more self-responsi- 
ble and self-directive? 





Are the planned-in-advance activ- 
ities adaptable to individual needs 
and interests as the unit develops? 
Do students have an opportunity 
to suggest and engage in activities 
not included in the original plan? 
Are student study aids, source ma- 
terials, and references made avail- 
able? . 
Are teacher references and re- 
source materials included? 


V. The Evaluation of Individual Growth 


1. Are a variety of evaluative devices 
utilized with a view to appraising 
all of the major objectives? 

Do students engage in self-evalua- 
tion? 


—l1. 


VI. General Features of Planning and Con- 
struction 


Does organization and development 
of the unit give evidence of a uni- 
fied philosophy? 

Are the activities of the unit in 
agreement with sound principles of 
learning? 

Do the activities of the unit con- 
tribute to a unified, lifelike expe- 
rience for the learner? 


Is the length of the unit deter- 
mined by the extent, variety, and 
complexity of the learning activ- 
ities essential to the realization of 
the objectives? 

5. Is the unit correlated with other 
units? 


This check list is not to be regarded 
as a blueprint for unit construction to 
which all units must be made to con- 
form in a mechanical fashion. Rather, 
it is to be regarded as a set of general 
specifications or value standards which 
will serve as guides in the development 
and evaluation of a particular unit for 
a given group of students in a given 
situation. 

Such a check list may prove useful 
with units that are planned in ad- 
vance or developed on the spot. For 
either type of unit, this use will as- 
sure the inclusion of the essential fea- 
tures or elements of a unit. The check 
list is equally useful in the evaluation 
of units planned in advance or de- 


— 1. 
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veloped progressively as the situation 
demands. In either event, evaluation 
and appraisal are in order, and it is 
important that essentials are dealt with 
and trivia are ignored. 

Any type or kind of unit must be 
for some student group and thus must 
be oriented in some manner to the 
group; it must have some objective 
or purpose arrived at in some way; by 
some means students must be intro- 
duced to it; by some strategy it must 
be carried forward through some kind 
of pupil-teacher direction and partici- 
pation with the aid of some kind of 
learning materials and experiences; and 
finally, results and outcomes must be 
appraised in some manner. These five 
major phases of unit development and 
organization are the essentials of a unit 
and are therefore included in the check 
list. In addition several general fea- 


tures of planning and construction are 


included that serve to give balance and 
direction to the entire process. 


o 


REVISION OF THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN UTAH 


By Burton K. Farnsworth, 
Director of Secondary Education 


HE RECENT revision in the Utah 
course of study in the social studies 
illustrates the procedure followed in 
the continuous program of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Utah has a state-wide textbook adop- 
tion, except for independent cities. 
Adoptions are for a four-year term, 
and the use of the book is, by law, 
mandatory. Each year the state adopts 
about one-fourth of its textbook needs. 
Prior to each adoption, the state 
staff members who direct the programs 
of studies, which are about to have a 
new text adoption, call in a number 
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of successful teachers and a few local 
school administrators, and consider 
how to improve the courses under con- 
sideration. These revisions are then 
placed in the hands of the official State 
Course of Study Commitee, discussed 
with them, and, in the main, adopted 
by them. This State Course of Study 
Committee is also the official State 
Textbook Committee. Having adopt- 
ed the Course of Study, it searches for 
appropriate texts to implement and 
elaborate the adopted courses. 

In the revision of the social studies 
course the committee was guided by 
the following considerations: 

1. Over a period of years we have 
been gathering teaching materials and 
gaining experience in teaching certain 
fields. In so far as these are accept- 
able, we hope to build on them. 

2. The present war situation has 
placed added emphasis on certain as- 
pects and problems in American life. 
These should be given commensurate 
attention. 

3. The present organization of texts 
and the availability of materials have 
been taken into consideration in de- 
termining fields for study. 

4. The new polar concept of geog- 
raphy, the global unity of interest, and 
the fact that our boys are dispersed 
so widely over the globe all contribute 
to our present planning. 

5. We are now painfully conscious 
that we do not know nor adequately 
understand the people who are now 
our allies and those who are our ene- 
mies. We hope the revised course of 
study will make provision for such 
study. 

6. We are attempting to build a 
good neighbor relation with other 
American countries, particularly Latin 
America. Surely there must be given 


new and added emphasis to these coun- 
tries. 

In harmony with these statements, 
a proposed assignment of subject mat- 
ter to the various grades follows: 
Seventh Grade 

World Place Geography ('% year): 
One-half year will be devoted to an 
intensive review of place geography to 
develop an understanding of the globe 
on which we live—land, air, and water. 

The Story of Utah ('% year): One- 
half year will be devoted to the Story 
of Utah. This will be treated again, 
though somewhat more advanced, as 
a part of the American History in the 
eleventh grade in its “Westward Move- 
ment” setting. 


Eighth Grade 

A Biographical History of the 
United States: The emphasis will be 
on men and women who have made 
America as they are associated with 
the great movements in American life. 
Ninth Grade 

Civics: The Individual and His 
Community—The emphasis will be to 
take Mr. Ordinary Citizen in his home 
town here in Utah and study how he 
makes a living, how he lives, how he 
provides for his family, his home life, 
his community life, his opportunities 
and responsibilities as a citizen. We 
shall then study Mr. Ordinary Citizen 
in type communities in other countries 
—our allies and our enemy countries. 
The purpose will be to develop an ap- 
preciation for the community life of 
Mr. Ordinary American Citizen. 
Tenth Grade ; 

World History: In harmony with 
the many suggestions of the War In- 
stitute, we propose to study those na- 
tions which are in the limelight today. 
The first unit ought to be a thorough 
review of global geography—the world 
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as a habitat for man. We shall then 
study the nations as groups of people 
who are playing important roles in this 
current world drama. We shall study 
the historical movements as they help 
to shed light on the world today, with 
special emphasis on current world his- 
tory. 
Eleventh Grade 

American History and Government: 
The expanded emphasis in this course 
is an attempt to interpret for the two 
American continents the same move- 
ments we have heretofore studied for 
the United States only. For example: 
(1) Old world background leading to 
the discovery of America will be the 
same as heretofore. (2) The period 
of discovery, colonization, and strug- 
gle for supremacy will not be confined 
to the United States alone, but to the 
whole western world. (3) The efforts 
to attain independence and establish 


constitutional government will simi- 
larly consider these activities through- 
out the Americas and not just the 


United States. So with each major 
movement we shall see ourselves as 
part—often an influential leader—in 
the family of nations struggling along 
similar lines to attain great human 
goals. 
Twelfth Grade 

Problems in American Life: It is 
hoped a very flexible course built on 
current crucial problems will be de- 
veloped. A unit pattern will be pro- 
posed and some dozen or more current 
problems listed. It is recognized that 
new and challenging problems are aris- 
ing frequently. We think it desirable 
to train senior students to be alert to 
these problems, to help develop interest 
in them, and to give training in how 
to attack and solve them. Domestic 
problems recommended for study in- 
clude labor, education, public debt, 
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tendency toward centralization of 
power by government, etc. Interna- 
tional problems recommended for study 
include world organization for peace, 
world reconstruction, international re- 


lations, etc. 
% 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LANGUAGE 
ARTS PROGRAM IN SEATTLE 


By Edna L. Sterling, 
Consultant, Language Arts Curriculum 


epee PROCEDURES have de- 
veloped constructively in Seattle 
for many years. The growth has not 
been like the culture of an exotic 
flora; rather it has been the setting 
out, nourishing, and developing of 
whatever is idigenous to the locale. 
The curriculum in Seattle is thought 
of as a body of workable and working 
procedures rather than as a desk-drawer 
book. A common understanding and 
philosophy directs the developmental 
program. 

The Curriculum Council is com- 
posed of area supervisors and teacher 
consultants who have been called from 
the classroom into the curriculum pro- 
gram for limited periods. These spe- 
cialists think in terms of the com- 
plete twelve-grade program and meet 
once or twice a month for consulta- 
tion. The establishment of a common 
philosophy and point of view has re- 
sulted naturally because the leaders 
in the various fields have already, 
through advanced study at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and through 
workshop experiences, evolved patterns 
of thinking and working together. 
One of the most important advances 
evident lies in the ability of these con- 
sultants to see the whole plan and 
thereby adjust all parts in proper 
proportion. Curriculum meetings, in- 
service teacher-planned training courses 
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and demonstrations have sharpened in- 
terest and developed skillful workers. 
All of this has grown naturally and 
pleasantly under the expert direction 
and far-seeing leadership of W. Virgil 
Smith, assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum. 

The language arts curriculum group, 
which now numbers at least fifty 
teachers representing all levels from 
kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, is organized under three main 
headings. The hub group, or Coor- 
dinating Committee, is composed of 
the chairmen of the horizontal com- 
mittees, representing four levels: pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior high school, 
and senior high school; freshman, soph- 
omore, junior, and senior years. The 
Vertical Committees operate with rep- 
resentatives from the horizontal levels 
in the special fields of oral work, writ- 
ten work, social growth, supporting 
program, and evaluation. 

The work of language arts revision 
began about five years ago under the 
leadership of Earl A. Pfaff, now prin- 
cipal of Broadway High School. The 
revision program began with meetings 
held in each high school district. To 
these meetings came all language 
teachers from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade. There was no pat- 
tern set for these meetings; every 
teacher was given an opportunity to 
express her opinion concerning what 
she liked or disliked about the status 
quo and was urged to suggest freely 
and explicitly any ideas she had for 
improvement. Two such meetings 
were held that year in each of the 
nine city high schools. 

These meetings had several favor- 
able results; they cleared the emo- 
tional atmosphere; they gave an occa- 
sion for explanation of numerous mis- 
understandings that naturally result 
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from lack of information; they helped 
high school teachers to comprehend the 
difficulties of the primary levels, and 
in turn opened to the intermediate 
teachers many of the needs and re- 
quirements of the high school years. 

At first the committees were small 
and concerned with making general 
plans rather than with working out 
details. Teachers were asked to pre- 
pare units in the more specialized fields 
and to submit them to the committees. 
The committees examined, considered, 
and evaluated every suggestion sub- 
mitted by every teacher. Then a ten- 
tative report for each area was pre- 
pared. This was placed in the hands 
of all language teachers in September, 
1942. Teachers were asked to study, 
to use these reports, and to send in 
criticisms and further suggestions as 
their work developed. Teachers’ sug- 
gestions were unfailingly the most 
helpful in all revisions. 

Two style sheets, one for elementary 
and one for senior high schools, were 
published in 1942. These will be ex- 
panded into style manuals before the 
close of the 1943 school years. By 
developing common practices along 
those lines that lend themselves to 
established patterns the committees 
hope to free teachers for a more crea- 
tive kind of work with the child as 
the center of every activity with the 
child’s growth the motive for all ex- 
periences. To a very great degree this 
is a reality in the average Seattle class- 
room. 

Plans for the publication of further 
materials from time to time are being 
formulated; however, both administra- 
tion and teachers feel that the curric- 
ulum is made and remade continually 
by the intelligent planning of students, 
teachers, and administration; it is 
never final. 





Reviews of Current Books 


Peters, CHARLES C.—The Curricu- 
lum of Democratic Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co. 1942. 367 
p. $2.75. 

This book is a sign and milepost 
along the road of educational advance. 
To the discerning it is a volume of 
evidence on how far educational think- 
ing has gone in very recent years to- 
ward a genuinely democratic concep- 
tion of learning and teaching. 

This judgment is amply justified by 
the explicit words of the author: “We 
learn to live by living” (italics in the 
original as with all other quotations 
herein made); “one gets prepared for 
competent living by practicing com- 
petent living, and in no other way.” 
“If books [are to] have any part in 
this process, we must find a way of 
using them as living, and not merely 
as verbalisms,” not as mere “drill on 
empty verbalisms.” 

This means more creative and re- 
sponsible activity from pupils than 
the older formal school either sought 
or got. “It is the pupils who must do 
the thinking, they must give birth to 
their own ideas.” “The teacher,” as 
Socrates said of himself, “thas only the 
midwife’s part in this.” For “to in- 
struct is to manage the situation in 
such way that a pupil shall have ideas 
come before his mind for considera- 
tion.” And it is under this kind of 
instruction that the pupils can and do 
learn responsibility both to create and 
to choose; for “in all legitimate in- 
struction it is the pupil himself who 
must accept, out of the proffered pos- 
sibilities, those which he feels will 


work.” And in all this the truly dem- 
ocratic teacher “asks no other au- 
thority than the plausibility her argu- 
ment intrinsically carries.” Thus is 
democracy learned because it is really 
lived. ‘In the democratic class teach- 
ers and pupils are coworkers. Teach- 
ers talk to pupils with as much respect 
as pupils talk to teachers.” 

A controlled experiment reported by 
the author throws further light on his 
point of view as brought out in the 
book. 

“In one borough we told the teach- 
ers there was nothing radical in the 
socialized school; it differs only in 
degree from the conventional school”: 
“maximize respect for pupils,” enlist 
“them in the planning”; “stress activ- 
ities in arithmetic and . . . other 
studies which relate to life situa- 
tions”; minimize “those having little 
place in what pupils are actually doing 
in life.” 

“In the other borough we asked for 
an administrative break” on the idea 
that the new school is “a radical de- 
parture.” ‘We urged them to throw 
aside the single textbook and go on 
their own with teacher-pupil planning.” 
“We encouraged them to read such 
books as ‘Were We Guinea Pigs?” 

In the first borough, “our experi- 
ment got nowhere.” “After a half- 
hearted attempt for a while to vitalize 
the course within the traditional 
framework, the teachers slipped back 
again for the most part into the con- 
ventional routine.” 

In the second borough, “‘all the 
teachers who tried gradually got their 
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stride.” At the beginning these teach- 
ers “felt horribly insecure,” “felt that 
they were floundering and wasting 
time.” “As they felt their way ex- 
perimentally, orderliness and design 
began to take shape . gradually 
and progressively,” requiring, however, 
“a period of two or three years.” 

And “the experimental pupils” 
“after the initial awkwardness . . . 
gained in power of self-help and in 
cooperativeness, showed greater ability 
to think . . . were more liberal and 
alert regarding social issues, and in 
general developed more initiative and 
better personality traits than com- 
parable pupils taught by conventional 
methods.” 

For those who have lived through 
the past two decades of educational 
controversy, the author’s present at- 
titude toward the place of science in 
the study of management of education 
will be most interesting. ‘The writer 
of this volume was one of those who, 
throughout the past two decades, 
dreamed of a science of educational 
engineering” (p. 89), in which edu- 
cational objectives, curriculum con- 
tent, grade content distribution, meth- 
ods of instruction, specific devices, 
specific standards of atainment, would 
all be determined by scientific pro- 
cedures. In this hope, however, “the 
mountains . . . labored and brought 
forth a mouse” (p. 90). “Some as- 
pects of educational practice have 
been somewhat modified—but on the 
whole educational practice has scarcely 
been dented” (p. 90). But there 
have been further difficulties. “The 
whole conception of the place of sci- 
entific research has had to change in 
order to fit into the democratic regime 
in school” (p. 91). This scientific 
method had contemplated running the 
school system and the classroom alike 
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from the top down. “Can the dem- 
ocratic school follow any other leads 
than its own sense of values?” The 
answer is: “No, it cannot” (p. 98). 
What a change of outlook! How far 
our author has come during these years 
his own words tell us in no uncertain 
tone. 

Space forbids further exposition. It 
stands clear that this is an excellent 
book, thoughtfully written, well bal- 
anced, penetrating in insight. It will 
serve well for study in teachers col- 
leges and equally with groups of teach- 
ers in service concerned to study their 
own work. It deserves a wide sale. 

A few minor points call for com- 
ment. To the reviewer it seems a 
misconception to suppose (pp. v, vi) 
that in this book there has for the 
first time been effected a “synthesis” 
of the living-learning conception of 
method and the inductively studied 
needs of society. The two have been 
mutually present all the time in the 
better writings. It seems too a mis- 
conception to suppose that John Dew- 
ey’s dictum “education is life” denied 
any consideration of “‘preparation” for 
the future. It would be truer to say 
that a regard for the future is defi- 
nitely asserted throughout the whole 
range of his educational discussion. 
Careful re-reading discloses to the re- 
viewer no substantial difference be- 
tween the Dewey of 1916 and the 
Dewey of 1938 contrary to what the 
author seemed to think. Finally, it 
may be added that the discussion (p. 
43) on indoctrination is not quite 
clear. But these are in comparison 
distinctly minor points. The book is 
an excellent book. It is a pleasure to 
commend it. 

WirmaM Hearp Kirpatrick. 

New York City 
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Wiis, E. I. F.—The Actual and 
Potential Use of Laboratory Schools 
in State Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers Colleges. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, Number 846. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
1942. 259 p. $2.65. 

This is a report of an inquiry into 
the way laboratory schools are used 
in connection with teacher-training 
programs in state normal schools and 
state teachers colleges. The data were 
obtained primarily by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, to which over four-fifths of 
the institutions responded. 

The investigation makes detailed 
inquiry into the types of teacher- 
training curriculums, patterns of or- 
ganization of laboratory courses, and 
types of experiences afforded in lab- 
oratory schools. Attention is given 
to differences in use made of campus 
and off-campus laboratory schools, ex- 
periences afforded to student teachers, 
facilities provided, and problems con- 
nected with their use and control. 

Among findings of interest reported 
several are provocative of thought: 

1. Too few students are enrolled in 
curriculums preparing teachers for ele- 
mentary schools, especially one- and 
two-teacher schools. The type of cur- 
riculum most commonly offered is de- 
signed to prepare for teaching in kin- 
dergarten-primary, followed next in 
order by the intermediate grades, the 
general elementary grades, senior high 
school and junior high school. Only 
about two-fifths offer a curriculum 
to prepare teachers for one- and two- 
teacher schools, yet it is in these that 
large numbers of teachers secure their 
first positions. 

2. Only about a fourth of the insti- 
tutions have one- or two-teacher lab- 
oratory schools. Potentially, however, 
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the median distance within which off- 
campus rural and village schools are 
available is ten miles. 

3. The work of the theory and prac- 
tice departments in teacher-training 
institutions lacks integration. 

4. Flexibility is lacking in amount 
of laboratory experience required of 
student teachers of differing capaci- 
ties, needs, and abilities within one 
institution. 

5. Relatively little use of labora- 
tory schools is made for scheduled 
demonstrations before groups. 

6. The time span of student teach- 
ers’ laboratory experiences is short, 
even for those pursuing four-year cur- 
riculums. In no curriculum does the 
median time equal a full academic year. 

Several recommendations are offered 
including a formula for determining 
size of enrollment needed in laboratory 
schools. In making them there is 
evidence of careful thought and more 
than customary acquaintance with the 
literature and research in the field of 
teacher training. 

No attempt was made to ascertain 
the quality of the laboratory school 
experiences provided, yet the recom- 
mendation is made that the length of 
contact with laboratory schools and 
the standard amount of student teach- 
ing in all curriculums be increased. A 
recent unpublished doctor’s disserta- 
tion reports that in a large number of 
laboratory schools the quality of work 
going on is mediocre and conventional. 
To increase the amount of student- 
teacher contact with such schools 
would not be of much value; in fact, 
to do so might even be harmful. A 
more proper recommendation might be 
that the programs of laboratory schools 
should be improved so that student 
teachers’ contacts with them may be 
more profitable. 
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The author made no investigation of 
the experimental practices in labora- 
tory schools, believing they should not 
engage in experimentation. In sup- 
port of his belief he quotes several 
authorities. No mention is made of a 
considerable number of authorities 
who believe experimentation is a func- 
tion of the laboratory school. 

Though the text is replete with 
tables of data and with references to 
authorities, it is very readable and well 
organized. No one actively concerned 
with teacher education, especially the 
functions of laboratory schools, can 
afford not to familiarize himself with 
this study. 


REUBEN R. Patm 
Los Angeles County Schools 


* 


RorER, JOHN ALEXANDER — Princi- 
ples of Democratic Supervision. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1942. 230 p. $2.35. 


“We must admit,” writes John 
Alexander Rorer under the title of his 
recent Principles of Democratic Super- 
vision, “that in most respects super- 
vision, while lacking professional 
status, in some respects is now or 
tends to become a real profession with- 
in the major teaching profession.” In 
this reviewer’s opinion it is penetrat- 
ing studies such as the Rorer study 
which will assist supervision to be- 
come professionally mature. 

From a comprehensive and careful 
survey of textbooks, yearbooks, maga- 
zine articles, and miscellaneous reports 
on supervision, the author selected a 
body of principles which he classified 
under the general headings of princi- 
ples concerning the nature, the pur- 
poses, the organization of supervision 
and principles concerning the super- 
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visory technique. Then against cri- 
teria for democratic education “gen- 
erally representative” of John Dewey, 
John L. Childs, William H. Kilpat- 
rick, George S. Counts, Harold Rugg, 
Boyd H. Bode, and R. Bruce Raup, he 
evaluated the varying viewpoints un- 
der each respective classification. From 
this evaluation Rorer derived a set of 
principles of democratic supervision. 

No time is lost by the writer in 
presenting arguments for democratic 
education. It is assumed that Ameri- 
can society is built upon a democratic 
platform and that education in the 
United States accepts a democratic way 
of life as its broad general aim. Im- 
plications of democratic procedure are 
not substantiated by direct reference 
nor by immediately supporting evi- 
dence. This does not necessarily 
weaken the author’s thesis, but per- 
mits him to make an easy and un- 
labored transition from a briefly stated 
educational philosophy to specific in- 
ferences pertaining to the supervisory 
aspect of education. The entire vol- 
ume is thus conserved for the develop- 
ment of principles covering the tech- 
niques of supervision and the relation 
of supervision to administration, to 
teaching, and to learning. 

Clearly and pointedly the principles 
selected as basic to democratic super- 
vision indicate that supervision begets 
results which are kindred to the atti- 
tudes, ways, methods, and relationships 
of those engaged in supervision. Su- 
pervision is dignified by the study 
and is accorded a responsible place 
in educational leadership, a function 
complimentary to administration in 
its influence upon students, teachers, 
parents, and the community as a whole. 
The book will be found stimulating 
and suggestive to supervisors and 
worthy of the attention of adminis- 
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trators. It is direct and forceful in 
its portrayal of education’s responsi- 
bility and supervision’s share in the 
responsibility for developing “social 
individuals who are capable of solving 
their individual everyday problems 
through self-initiative” and “who see 
their own good wrapped up in that 
of the group.” 

For supervisors and directors of in- 
struction, Principles of Democratic 
Supervision should serve as a stimulus 
to more cooperative assumption of 
leadership in the development of self- 
directing and creative teachers who in 
turn will inspire and encourage self- 
expressive and socially interested chil- 
dren and youth. As a frame of ref- 
erence for professional improvement, 
the volume should have a definite ef- 
fect upon the expansion of restricting 
practices which are not conducive to 
democratic behavior. It should be in- 
strumental in eliminating autocratic 
tendencies in school organization and 
administration. 

BERNICE BAXTER 

Oakland Public Schools 


BINGHAM, FLorRENcCE C., Editor— 
Community Life in a Democracy. 
Chicago: National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 1942. 246 p. 
$1.00. 


In spite of obvious mis-titling, this 


is a good book. Its chief concern is 
with children, their safety, health, wel- 
fare, and education. Like the two 
preceding volumes issued by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers on Our Homes and Schools for 
Democracy, this book is designed as 
a guide for local Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation reading and discussion, social 
study, and action. It is well edited 
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and informative, although more ideal- 
istic than need be, more so than the 
facts of “community unity” would 
appear to warrant. 

Of the nineteen chapters in the 
book, three are properly concerned 
with community. E. W. Burgess, in 
a “close-up of modern main street,” 
wanders well over the world in his 
assignment, with particular emphasis 
on urban social problems. Louis Wirth 
writes about “the new birth of com- 
munity consciousness,” due in the main 
to the war. W. C. Hallenbeck has 
an excellent chapter on “surveying the 
community,” proposing a six-step plan 
of study that can be followed by 
any group of parents and teachers. If 
this chapter is open to any criticism 
at all, it is in terms of the relative 
inattention to “planning a program” 
and “organizing for action.” To hold 
that local groups “will need no di- 
rections” in these matters simply seems 
contrary to some years of experience 
in this work. 

Among the chapters devoted to the 
growth and well-being of children, 
William G. Carr’s discussion of many 
schools as “islands separated from the 
mainland of life by a deep moat of 
convention and tradition” is a kind of 
recurring theme. John K. Norton has 
assembled important facts on “the 
vocational outlook, Katharine F. Len- 
root on “invaders,” commercial and 
otherwise, of the children’s world, 
Ralph H. Ojemann on personality de- 
velopment and guidance, and W. W. 
Pangburn on recreation. These chap- 
ters and others conclude with impli- 
cations for action by Parent-Teacher 
Association groups, and the last section 
in this series deals with the purposes 
and achievements of the national Par- 
ent-Teacher Association organization. 
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All in all, Community Life in a 
Democracy can be recommended with- 
out hesitation to the audience for 
which it was intended. Its price and 
format, as well as its content, should 
make it a most welcome addition to 
any school-staff library. 

Lioyp ALLEN Cook 

Ohio State University 
& 


° 


Grecc, Harotp—Art for the Schools 
of America. Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania: International Textbook Com- 
pany. 1941. 191 p. $2.00. 


This is a book designed to be help- 
ful to the classroom teacher in the 
rural or small community school. In 
the first of its five parts the author 
develops the concept of the nature and 
function of elementary school art. 
Part II is concerned with the problem 
of the development of art apprecia- 
tion. The main portion of the book, 
Part III, called ‘““The Teachers Hand- 
book,” is divided into four sections 
dealing with teaching methods; prin- 
ciples of the visual arts; techniques 
for figure drawing, water color paint- 
ing, nature interpretation, linoleum, 
block printing; and other craft proc- 
esses. In Parts IV and V the author 
discusses and illustrates the problems 
of planning and integration. A sug- 
gested program for eight years of ele- 
mentary school art is included. 

The style and general spirit of the 
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book are excellent and it is unfor- 
tunate that some of the splendid gen- 
eralizations about purpose and method 
are not more clearly related to the 
discussion of work with materials. The 
author having stressed the value of 
the experimental approach exhibits a 
tendency toward the academic in his 
steps 1, 2, 3 processes. 

One of the finest qualities of the 
book is the genuine love of nature 
which permeates the whole text. Yet 
in spite of the variety of suggested 
materials, the old image of the paint- 
ing of the tulip on the teacher’s desk 
keeps coming to mind. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that arts are still 
interpreted as “Fine,” for the descrip- 
tive materials include chiefly drawing 
and painting and craft processes to 
the exclusion of sawing, hammering, 
concrete pouring, gardening, digging, 
cooking, and dancing. 

The reader longs for emphasis on 
the cooperative approach to the work 
and the development of social mean- 
ings. These the arts can and must 
foster if they are to have a place in 
the world of the 1940’s. The values 
stressed are recreational and cultural, 
which, although they are extremely 
important, are far from being all-in- 
clusive. Art for the Schools of Amer- 
ica still seems much too far removed 
from most of the problems of daily 
living. 

Mary ALBRIGHT GILES 

Genola, Georgia 
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